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THE CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA 


by 
ANTHONY J. CLEARY 


‘* A ustralian Catholicism To-day and To-morrow” was 
the title of an article which appeared in The Twen- 
tieth Century quarterly review of December last from the pen of 
Mr. D. G. M. Jackson, M.A. Mr. Jackson, besides being on the 
editorial staff of The Advocate and The Tribune, broadcasts 
on current happenings over the Catholic Hour in Melbourne 
every Sunday night. His article has been much quoted 
and discussed and is one of the most penetrating analysis 
of Australian Catholicism which has appeared. As it deals 
frankly and challengingly with some specifically Irish aspects 
of the Catholic Church system in Australia, it should prove of 
interest to Irish priests and others at home. Having made 
use of it to indicate the strength and weakness of Irish 
Catholicism, I shall deal briefly with some beginings of con- 
vert work in Australia for which Mr. Jackson’s article provides 
a suitable context. 


In many ways, Mr. Jackson says, the Catholic Church 
in Australia to-day appears to be one of the most active and 
flourishing religious communions in the English speaking 
world. It has grown up for more than a century in an atmo- 
sphere of complete legal freedom, though suffering to a cer- 
_tain extent from traditional Protestant prejudice. Since 
the 1870’s it has had to build up and maintain an extensive 
and costly system of primary and secondary education, which 
has succeeded in preserving Catholicism from the eroding 
force of de-Christianisation that has reduced the active 
adherents of the other religious bodies of the country to a 
mere handful. 


Despite a considerable leakage through mixed marriages 
and general slackness, the mass of loyal church adherents 
remains impressive. It sustains a vast organisation of 
churches, schools, seminaries, religious orders, and manifold 
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hospita!s, orphanages and works of charity, as well as the most 
vigorous Christian press in the country. The places of wor- 
ship are filled many times with devout crowds Sunday after 
Sunday, and there is an edifying attendance even on week 
days. The Catholic people give generous financial support 
to the costly but necessary “ religious plant’ at home and 
their contributions to the Pacific Missions have grown beyond 
all expectations over the past twenty years. The new youth 
movements are flourishing. Catholics are prominent in 
public and political life and in the professions and are 
vigorously active against Communism in the trade unions. 
Finally, on great occasions—congresses, centenaries and 
the like—they display their faith with a militant mass en- 
thusiasm and devotion that are very impressive indeed. 

So much for the credit side. But Mr. Jackson goes on 
to point out that there is another side to the Australian 
Catholic picture which may be indicated by the contrast 
between a handful of Communists infecting the atmosphere 
of the country to a disproportionate extent and the large 
Catholic body remaining almost wholly ineffectual as regards 
the Christianisation of the community at large. On the 
whole, it must be said that while Catholics dwell in the midst 
of their fellow citizens very comfortably, the Church still 
remains an alien, incomprehensible, slightly repugnant thing 
in the eyes of those who are in daily and quite friendly con- 
tact with its adherents. 

This is such an anomaly that one wonders why it is not 
being shouted from the housetops in Australia to-day, how it 
can be ignored by preachers and pastoral leaders and how it 
has gone on without challenge for over a hundred years. Our 
Lord declared the Kingdom of Heaven to be a leaven: He 
spoke of the faithful as “ the salt of the earth,’ whose light was 
to shine before men until the Gospel be preached to every 
creature. ‘If we consider these tests,” says Mr. Jackson, 
“‘ we shall have to admit that the Catholic Church in Australia 
is simply failing to fulfil its most vital duty to the life of this 
nation. Almost the whole of its plant, its organisation and 
its zeal are devoted to the task of preserving the loyalty of 
the faithful and handing on the tradition inherited by them.” 
This is all the more surprising when we reflect, for instance, 
that there is one priest for every 507 Catholics in Australia 
as against one for every 715 in Ireland, and that there is one 
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nun for every 144 Catholics in Australia as against one for 
every 294 in Ireland. (These figures are from a statistical 
survey made by Dr. T. J. Kiernan, Irish Minister to Aus- 
tralia). 

Mr. Jackson goes on to point out that not only do 
Catholics fail to leaven the other four-fifths but they them- 
selves are being gradually leavened with the corruptions 
and illusion of the materialist order around them. He is 
not referring here to the slack, disloyal and traitorous 
Catholics but to those who observe their obligations as re- 
gards religious worship and moral conduct but who still ad- 
just themselves without any strong sense of its infamy and 
anomaly to the Godless secular environment in which they 
live. In public and in private life we see Catholics ac- - 
quiescing, accepting a pattern externally imposed upon them, 
with adjustments where absolutely necessary, but always as 
unobtrusively as possible. They continuously strive to 
serve two masters—God and the World, Catholicism and 
Secularism. They have reduced Catholicism to a tradition 
or, as Dr. Leen, referring presumably to Irish conditions, 
-wrote, to formalism. Instead of accepting Catholicism as 
a revolution which must transform the humanity into the 
Mystical Body of Christ, they accept the damnation of their 
fellow men and try to live as comfortably as they can in the 
midst of them, their own salvation in the meantime guaran- 
teed by a kind of fire insurance policy of religious practice. 

Anomalous as this position is in itself, it is not something 
peculiar to Australia. We meet the same phenomenon in 
North America, in England and in Ireland itself. Mr. Jack- 
son offers an interesting historical explanation. 

For long ages, up to the Reformation, he points out, 
_ the whole of Western society was Catholic. The only task 
of the “‘ Apostolate ”’ at home was the instruction of the faith- 
ful and the rescue of sinners. After the Reformation, the 
Catholic remnant in Northern Europe generally, and the 
faithful of Ireland in particular, were fully occupied defending 
their Faith in face of the ferocious hostility of the authori- 
ties : the idea of an organised Apostolate among Protestants 
was simply out of the question. ‘‘ The consequence has been 
to stereotype the idea of Catholicism as a secret tradition to 
be conserved, native to certain groups and alien to others. 
The Faith, in the case of the Irish and Poles and French 
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Canadians (all of whom lay long under the shadow of “ here- 
tical” alien governments) was preserved mainly through its 
identification with a threatened national culture, and thought 
of, both by its adherents and those outside it, as the symbol 
of that culture. The effect has been to strengthen the re- 
ligious loyalty of the Christian communities concerned by 
adding to it the powerful bond of kinship and local tradition : 
but there has been another effect also, that of making the 
Faith appear, on both sides, as something, to which one must 
“Dbelong’”’ by virtue of one’s origin—like Judaism—to be 
truly part of it.” 

The Irish tradition of Catholicism in Australia has thus 
a twofold aspect. It has been of enormous value in binding 
the Catholic community together and enabling it to resist 
the social pressure and political tyranny which a minority 
must face in a land of anti-Catholic tradition. But it has 
also served to impede fruitful, positive, Christian contact be- 
tween Catholics and the world around them. The current 
slang term “ Mick,” applied to Catholics in Australia, is 
eloquent as suggesting that Catholicism and “ Irishness ” 
are one and the same—with the corollary that conversion for 
British Australians involves the entry into an alien group 
animated by traditional ill will towards Britain and her King- 
ship. 
This problem has been exercising the minds of priests 
and thoughtful lay men in Australia for some years. A 
solution has been sought in a deeper Australian patriotism, 
in the importing of ideas from England and Continental 
Europe, with a more or less conscious effort to get away from 
the Irish tradition and from the connection with the Irish 
mother land. The effort in the thirties to seek fresh in- 
spiration in Chesterton and Belloc and in the convert move- 
ment in England is an illustration of this tendency, as is also 
the present intense interest in French Catholic Action move- 
ments. Yet, if Mr. Jackson’s analysis is sound, there should 
be no need for the Australian Catholic of Irish descent to try 
to break away from his roots or to abandon the traditions 
handed on to him. 

There can be no advantage to religion in creating a cul- 
tural dust-bowl (the expression has been used by Mr. Ernest 
Blythe) by permitting the disintegration of whatever Irish 
traditions we have preserved. The cultivation of these 
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traditions, the fostering of a knowledge of Irish history and 
background, and the loyalty to the Irish mother country 
that is a part of normal patriotism in a new country, all this 
sets up a certain barrier between us and those of other, and 
especially of the British, tradition. But the solution is not 
in a leveling down process but in accepting and surmounting 
these differences by charity. Charity comes not to destroy 
but to fulfil. It will be found that what appear as conflicts 
in a negative and non-apostolic community will but lend 
colour and variety and perfection where there is charity. 
The conflicts are resolved at a higher level. What is really 
needed then is that the Australian Catholic become apostolic. 
Were the Church in Australia to-day composed entirely 
of men and women of English descent, they would not con- 
vert their non-Catholic neighbours just by the fact that they 
were identical in tradition and blood but only if they were 
apostolic. This, then is, the key to the whole situation. 
Mr. Jackson makes this very clear, for he goes on to say 
that “in spite of everything that has been said and done 
about Catholic Action and the Apostolate of the Laity, the 
average “‘ good Catholic” of this country still fails to think 
of the conversion of Australia as a real aim of the Church 
in whose achievement he should actively interest himself as 
a matter of duty. Too many seem to regard “ converts’ as 
a funny lot and to feel that the ‘ born Catholics,” the 
authentic children of St. Patrick, have a sort of proprietary 
right in the Church of Australia. The typical “ pillar of the 
Church ”’ is vividly interested in parish life and works of ° 
charity ; he is a strong supporter of the Church School and 
keen on Catholic Youth activities; he is determined to pre- 
_ serve his own children’s Faith by keeping them in a soundly 

“Catholic atmosphere.” But it is comparatively seldom 
that he considers the good non-Catholic neighbours he has 
known for years—let alone the strangers he meets from day 
to day—as people to whom Christ might wish to speak by 
his means. He thinks of his Faith as a treasure to be guarded 
by those privileged to possess it—just as his Irish ancestors 
guarded it in the age of persecution ; but not as a seed of life 
to be sown here and there wherever an opportunity arises. 

“ As I see it then,” concludes Mr. Jackson, “ the cause 
of the comparative ineffectiveness of Catholicism as a social 
and cultural force in this country is very simple. It is not 
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mobilised as a “Church Militant” except for defence; its 
clergy and people are not ‘“ outward looking,” as a whole, 
or vividly conscious of the duty to “go into the highways 
and the hedges and compel them to come in.”’ And this 
is a very serious matter indeed in this hour of crisis when 
yesterday’s idols are crumbling on all sides and the minds 
and souls of so many are “ houses swept and garnished ” 
waiting for angels—or devils—to enter in.” 


The value of convert work in Ireland itself will, I think, 
be evident from all this. Ireland is a mother country with 
the closest links with the religious life of the English speaking 
world. That world which has sometimes been called the 
“Empire of St. Patrick” still looks to Dublin and Cork and 
Belfast for leadership and inspiration. It will turn elsewhere 
only when it thinks that that natural leadership has failed. 
It may for this reason then be providential that there are 
still seventy thousand Protestants in Dublin, that Belfast 
is four-fifths Protestant and that there are parishes even 
in the South still nearly one-third Protestant. A strong 
similarity still exists between Catholicism as found in the 
Irish mother country and as it exists in the Irish founded 
Church abroad ; the same admirable strength, the same essen- 
tial weakness, and both flowing from the same historical 
causes. What we do in Australia to improve and develop 
Catholic life will probably help the Church in Ireland. What 
is still more certain is, that the more Catholicism at home 
grows apostolic and expands and solves its problems, the more 
we in Australia and throughout the world will look to Ireland 
and copy her example. Priests and religious are still coming 
to Australia and will, please God, continue to do so ; for no 
Catholic community, however fervent, can be expected to 
supply the percentage of priests and religious Australia needs. 
With the development of air transport, communication and 
travel will multiply the links between us, so that the doings 
of little towns and parishes at home will no longer be remote 
or hidden, but can be sources of inspiration and idealism in 
almost every part of the world. If then, say, Irish unity 
were achieved at home in the most traditionally Irish and 
Christian way, by the conversion of the Presbyterians of the 
North—and who can say this is impossible to an Ireland 
united in prayer and apostolic action—can anyone doubt 
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the tonic effect it would have everywhere towards solving 
the sad legacy of disunity we have inherited from the Re- 
formation ? 


Indeed Ireland has already made a considerable con- 
tribution in this direction, with much advantage, as will be 
seen, to religion in Australia. Dublin led the way in 1936 
when the first retreat for Protestants was conducted by Dr. 
Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., in Blackrock College. Since then 
the methods of organising these retreats have spread through 
the Legion of Mary to almost every country and have become 
an accepted part of work for non-Catholics. Likewise, the 
sensational missions to Protestants, conducted by the Re- 
demptorist Fathers at Clonard Church, Belfast, have attracted 
wide attention in Australia and have inspired similar efforts. | 
Next month in Melbourne Town Hall will be the scene of an 
unprecedented mission to non-Catholics. This “ Holy Year 
Mission ’”’ is being organised by the Catholic Evidence Guild 
and Catholics are being urged to bring along non-Catholic 
acquaintances to hear outstanding preachers on three Sun- 
day nights and the addresses are being broadcast by one of 
the commercial stations. 


By far the largest and most fruitful apostolate amongst 
non-Catholics so far developed in Australia is being organised 
by the Legion of Mary and is a direct development of Dublin 
initiatives. Two aspects of this apostolate are particularly 
worthy of note—the day retreats and the instruction classes. 


The Legion of Mary has branches in every diocese in 
Australia and gradually, under the strong approval of the 
bishops, retreats for non-Catholics are being organised re- 
gularly in the cities and towns. Begun some two years ago, 
the work is spreading steadily and is most fully developed in 
Sydney and Melbourne. In Sydney His Eminence Cardinal 
Gilroy has made history by appointing one of his ablest priests, 
Right Rev. Mgr. Freeman, as organiser of convert work in 
the Archdiocese with no other responsibilities and with an 
office and staff in the centre of the city. Mgr. Freeman has 
gone right ahead with retreats every month at which some- 
times as many as one hundred non-Catholics have attended 
and over fifty have subsequently been received into the 
Church. In Melbourne last year there were six such retreats. 
This year the number will be twelve with an average attend- 
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ance (by present indications) of thirty non-Catholics at each. 
Up to date about one-third of those who attend have either 
entered the Church or are receiving instruction. 

A few details about these retreats may be of interest. 
They are always held in a convent. This, in _ itself, 
breaks down Protestant prejudice and the nuns mix freely 
with the enquirers. A university student who has since 
entered the Church attended a retreat at a convent of the 
Loreto sisters last year and after the first lecture of the day 
refused to attend any other. But during the second lecture 
she got into conversation with one of the nuns and ended in 
tears. Asked what she talked about to her, the sister said 
she simply told her what she tells her eight-year-olds. The 
retreats are always held on a Sunday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
They always begin with Mass explained in progress by a priest 
and end with Benediction. There are always four talks of 
about half an hour each. The usual subjects are: (1) The 
End of Man, (2) Christ, (3) The Church, (4) The Holy Eucha- 
rist. The approach is friendly, simple and direct. “If a 
man is hungry,” says Mgr. Fulton Sheen, “ you do not tell 
him about vitamins, you give him bread.” Five or six 
priests are in attendance during the day to discuss matters 
with enquirers. Husbands come with their wives, young 
people bring their non-Catholic friends whom they hope one 
day to marry as Catholics. Young children are cared for in 
a créche during the day. Lunch and afternoon tea are pro- 
vided and there is no charge. Enquirers come along at 
the invitation of Legionaries. As the work becomes better 
known, the rank and file Catholics will recruit for it and all 
Catholic organisations will help. The main field being 
worked at present is that of mixed marriages, of which there 
are upwards of 100 a month in the large cities. It can be 
seen that this field is very extensive indeed. However, house 
to house visitation has been tried and the ultimate objective 
is to issue an invitation to every non-Catholic. For other- 
wise we can hardly claim that the Gospel is being preached 
to every creature. 

The second aspect of the work is the instruction class. 
This has been perfected at St. Augustine’s Convert Centre, 
Melbourne. In five years a little over 500 non-Catholics 
have been instructed at this centre and the work is handled 
effectively by one priest devoting two nights a week to. it. 
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This is in striking contrast with the amount of time needed 
if the same work were to be done by individual instruction. 
It is obvious that if the Church in this country is to tackle 
the work of conversion in a serious fashion, some form of class 
system will have to be introduced. The particular system 
in use at St. Augustine’s provides an individual lay assistant 
who gives a half an hour’s private tuition each evening before 
the priest gives the set class lecture. There are twenty-six 
lectures in the course and usually no one is received into the 
Church until the full course has been followed. The lay 
persons are members of two praesidia of the Legion of Mary 
at the centre. Many of them are converts themselves, quite 
a number are teachers by profession and all have got some 
training for the work. This centre has published Unity 
the Will of God, a series of lectures by its Director, Rev. J. 
Connellan, and This City of Peace. This is an interesting 
Australian addition to the ever growing library of convert 
autobiographies. The book contains the accounts of the 
conversion of twenty-three Australians to the Faith and has 
an introduction by His Grace, Archbishop Mannix. 

It is hoped that each parish will eventually adopt these 
two methods in some form or other and that thus the cate- 
chumenate, which is a regular part of parish life in missionary 
lands, will be introduced into our parish life in Australia. 
For only when the parish, as such, attends to convert work 
in a positive missionary fashion can we claim that the Church 
in this country is truly apostolic. Otherwise we priests, as 
I think Mr. Duff was the first to point out, are chaplains in- 
stead of pastors. With every parish providing actively for 
convert work, we will be discharging the obligation expressed 
in Canon Law (Can. 1350) which insists that non-Catholics 
in our parishes are commended to our care in the Lord. In 
this way too our Catholic people will become convert minded 
and will co-operate in the work. The quality of their re- 
ligion is bound to be improved, for they will recognise the true 
Catholicity and unique character of the Church and will be 
less liable to compromise their loyalty by contracting mixed 
marriages or otherwise drifting into an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, saying, like their neighbours, that we are all going the 
same way and that one religion is as good as another. 

Nothing else has the possibility of so changing the face 
of Australia and of this great Irish Church which claims one- 
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fifth of our eight million citizens, as this development of con- 
vert work in the normal framework of parish life throughout 
the country. An Irish priest just back from ten years mis- 
sionary work in China attended one of these non-Catholic 
retrests a few Sundays ago and said :—‘‘ Not in a hundred 
years would a priest in China witness such interest and en- 
thusiasm as was shown by those 55 non-Catholics at that 
retreat. I believe that if a like energy and engenuity were 
applied to work of conversion in Australia as is in China, the 
entire religious situation would alter for the better in ten 
years.” 

It is quite probable that all the present development in 
convert work goes back some twenty years to a small group 
of students studying for the priesthood at Corpus Christi 
College, Melbourne, the Maynooth of Victoria. This little 
group, encouraged by Fr. Albert Power, S.J., composed a 
prayer for the conversion of Australia and set up a Society 
amongst the students to have it printed and widely circulated 
throughout Australia. It was approved by the Fourth 
Plenary Council in 1937 and recommended for “ frequent, 
even daily, recitation by the Faithful.” In the Archdiocese 
of Melbourne and elsewhere it is recited publicly at every 
Benediction service. 


In the roth century Ireland was called on to supply 
missionaries who would follow the Irish abroad. This work 
accomplished, she was able in the early 2oth century to send 
her missionaries to the pagan lands. Now a third call comes 
to show the way to solve the 400 years old problem of a 
divided Christerdom. If Ireland can now solve this problem 
amongst her own citizens, she will have set the headline for 
its solution everywhere. Perhaps another Father Hand or 
Bishop Shanahan will arise and direct towards this task the 
latent spiritual energies of the nation. In any case, the 
very difficulty of the task is a challenge to faith and effort. 
“Tf we stagger not in heart but believe, it shall be done.” 
Conversion is a work of Grace. When considering it, there- 
fore, ‘‘ speak not of human rules, tell of the rules of God.” 


St. James’ Presbytery, ANTHONY J. CLEARY. 
Gardenvale, 
Melbourne. 


OUR CEMETERIES : SOME FACTS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. 


= recent article by the Bishop of Clonfert* has drawn 
attention in an authoritative way to the condition of many 
of our cemeteries. To pursue the question of the responsi- 
bility for this state of affairs in a recriminatory manner would 
be at once both uncharitable and without profit. Rather 
should all who are seriously concerned about the matter care- 
fully examine the causes, consider what means could best 
remedy the situation and exercise every influence to see these 
means put into practice. But before any discussion of ways 
and means of putting matters right, it will be necessary to 
consider certain facts of the situation which may enable us 
to isolate particular problems in this complex matter. This 
brief article aims at bringing some of these facts into focus. 


The first question is concerned with the ownership and 
control of our cemeteries. Some are owned by, and 
vested in, the ecclesiastical authority. In the vast majority 
of cases, however, our cemeteries are vested in the Sanitary 
Authority or Burial Board. I think it is true to say that 
cemeteries vested in the ecclesiastical authority are better 
looked after. It is easy to see why this should be so: re- 
sponsibility is unmistakeably fixed ; the cemetery is subject 
to the law governing the care of ecclesiastical property. 
It is worth remembering, also, that the income from 
allotments—a considerable source of revenue in other 
countries—enables the cemetery to be maintained in a be- 
coming manner. 


It is true, of course, that the Sanitary Authority or Burial 
Board is also subject to supervision. The law governing 
the matter is contained in the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 


*“ The Furrow ” ; Vol. I, No. 6 pp. 275—281 
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1878**, The control and direction of the Burial Boards 
who are to carry out the provisions of the Act is in the hands 
of the Local Government Board. Some provisions of the 
Act are worth noting : 


The L.G.B. may restrain the opening of new burial 
grounds and order the discontinuance of burials in speci- 
fied places. (162) 

The L.G.B. is empowered to make regulations as 
to burial grounds. (181) 

“It shall be lawful for any Burial Board to enclose, 
lay out, and embellish any burial ground, subject to the 
jurisdiction of such Board, in such a manner as may be 
fitting or proper.” (183) 

The word “ embellish” would include such appointments 
as liturgical law demanded, the central cross for example. 


By virtue of the powers given by the Act, the Local 
Government Board drew up in the same year (1878) a body of 
regulations for burial grounds. They are conceived in an 
admirable spirit, careful and reverent. 

The following are some of these regulations :— 

1. Every burial ground shall be kept sufficiently fenced, 

and, if necessary, shall be underdrained to such a depth 

as will prevent water remaining in any grave or vault. © 

2. The area to be used for graves shall be divided into 

_ grave-spaces to be designated by convenient marks, so 
that the position of each grave space may be readily 

_ ascertained. A corresponding map or maps shall be 
constantly kept in some convenient place at, or near, the 
burial ground, and shall be open to the inspection of all 
persons. On such map or maps every grave-space 

‘shall be shown with its distinctive mark inscribed thereon. 

3. The grave-spaces shall be at least nine feet long by 

four feet wide. 

4. Each grave, when opened for the first interment, 

shall be sunk to the perpendicular depth of eight feet 

at the least. 

7. No unwalled grave shall be re-opened within fourteen 

years after the burial of a person above twelve years of 


--** The Local Government (Sanitary Services) Act, 1948, 
also deals in Part Six with the Disposal of Bodies, 
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age, or within eight years after the burial of a child under 
twelve years of age, unless to bury another member of 
the same family, in which case a layer of earth not less 
than one foot in depth shall be left undisturbed above 
the previously buried coffin; but if, on re-opening any 
grave, the soil is found to be offensive, such soil shall 
not be disturbed. In no case shall human remains be 
removed from the grave. 


It is one thing to make laws—and these are excellent 
regulations—but carrying them out is another matter. Many 
readers will contrast. with the reverential care expressed in 
regulation number 7 grim and terrible things they have 
seen at burials in overcrowded cemeteries. The plain fact 
is that these regulations are hardly carried out at all. Here, 
it seems to me; is the central defect in the system. It isa 
system wisely conceived, but hopelessly weak on the side of 
execution. There is no person in the public mind clearly 
responsible for carrying out the regulations. The Sanitary 
Authorities and Burial Boards take their duties lightly. Un- 
til lately at least, the Department of Local Government 
showed no particular energy in this matter. The result is 
the impression in the public mind that this is nobody’s _— 
ness. 


We shall be told that there is the caretaker. And so, 
indeed, there is. His standing in the eyes of the authorities, 
if we are to judge from his remuneration, is not very high. 
One rubs one’s eyes on reading that the salary attached to 
the office is, in some instances, £3 per annum. One cannot 
but think that the responsibilities of an office so poorly paid*** 
are regarded as trivial. 

Another factor is that generally speaking there is no 
proper, in most cases hardly any, inspection of cemeteries. 
Not that inspection alone can do very much; an inspector 
cannot be very exacting on the £3-a-year caretaker, whose 
duties do not extend to putting the neglect of generations 
to rights. It is good to know that the Local Government 
Board has recently authorised the employment of road wor- 


*** One caretaker is paid £182 a year, a number are 
paid £20 to £30 a year but the vast ny are i within 
the range of £3 to {12.per year... . 
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kers in cemeteries. In many cases something more than 
this will be required, if cemeteries are to be put in good order. 
Lest I should seem less than just to the concern 
of the Department of Local Government in this matter, I 
should like to quote from a circular, one of many, issued to 
the Sanitary Authorities. (I repeat, however, that horta- 
tions, even regulations, can achieve little in such a matter 
as this, unless there is clear and definite responsibility for their 
execution, and unless the higher authority shows its willing- 
ness to use just and effective sanctions to see that regulations 
are carried out). 
A circular from the Department of Local Government 
to Sanitary Authorities, dated 4th December, 1948, directs 
“that the whole question of burial ground maintenance 
be considered by the Sanitary Authority and that, with 
the co-operation of the Diocesan Authorities, steps 
be taken to ensure that all burial grounds throughout 
the country may be preserved in an orderly condition. 
The type of co-operation which the Minister has in mind 
would comprise an extension of the official activities of 
the responsible Local Authorities combined with an 
intensification of voluntary effort in regard to both 
burial grounds vested in the Local Authority and the 
remainder which are not so vested.” 

“ As regards action by the Local Authority, a better 
system of inspection of burial grounds should be in- 
stituted. Lists of outstanding items of maintenance 
and necessary improvements should be compiled and 
the County Engineer should make the services of selected 
road workers available for short periods to deal with 
such items of work as may not be covered by the duties 
of the caretakers. In this connection, where salaries 
of caretakers are found to be inadequate in relation to 
the general standard of work required from them, the 
extent of the burial ground and the number of inter- 
ments annually, the matter might be adjusted.” — 

“As regards voluntary effort, the Local Authority 
should encourage the promotion of local committees 
who, under the general guidance of the parochial clergy, 
would arrange for the better maintenance of graveyards 
outside Local Authority control and for the making of 
recommendations for the improvement of those vested 
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in the Local Authorities. The parochial committees 
may in many instances wish to help in giving effect to 
such recommendations and their co-operation in this 
respect should be welcomed whenever their suggestions 
are found practicable.” 


More recently (31st May, 1950), a further letter was 
issued by the Department of Local Government calling at- 
tention to the earlier circular and requiring reports on the 
measures taken to implement its directions. 


Many questions connected with our comtotertes can be 
properly approached only at top level, particularly the mat- 
ter of collaboration between the State and the Diocesan 
Authorities. | We can be sure that such matters will receive 
earnest attention. But meanwhile there is much that in- 
dividual priests can effect, which should not be put off until 
the grand scheme is before us. 


All Catholics should feel strong dissatisfaction with the 
disrespect shown to the holy places where our dead await the 
Resurrection. Such a feeling, if it were general, would 
provide a valuable pressure force. 


This feeling could well be directed through every channel 
that ts available in a democratic society 


The unwillingness of our people to discontinue burial 
in ancient and overcrowded cemeteries does credit to their 
devotion to their families, as they conceive tt. But in this 
matter particularly priests can exercise a strong influence by 
persuading the better course. 


One excellent consequence of the common concern of 
priests and people for the graves of our dead and co-operaton 
in the care and maintenance of our cemeteries must be a 
deeper respect for the mystery of death and a livelier apprec- 
ation of the Church’s teaching on the Resurrection of the 
body. The Suffering Church would thereby be brought 
nearer to the thoughts and suffrages of the Church Militant. 


J. G.McGarry, 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, 


IRELAND AND EUROPE 
by 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


| have been convinced for a long time that the Irish 
mind has been specially formed to exert now, if it wishes, a 
profound influence on the fate of Europe. I must limit 
myself in this paper to describing that ability as I see it. I 
can say nothing about the mode, or form, through which 
such an influence could be brought to bear on its object. An 
American would describe the situation by saying that we 
have something to sell, but how, and when, we are going to 
sell it does not here concern me. 

I can work out my ideas only in a very personal way. 
You will excuse that. I will begin, then, by telling you 
about my own experience in Italy. When I first went to 
live there, at the age of eighteen, my mood was entirely 
humble and receptive. I looked upon myself as proceeding 
from an insignficant, even barbaric, island, away up on the 
fringe of the world. If I was even city-bred in that island, 
but I was the product of a small, remote provincial town. 
I thought that it was a great privilege to be able to live for 
a while in the very centre of Christian civilisation, in the land 
that was the cradle of the Church. I believed I was going 
as a pupil to a great teacher, to perhaps the greatest teacher 
in Christendom. I knew that in that country I would have 
a unique opportunity to round off, and complete my educa- 
tion, but my hopes were mostly in the spiritual order. Now 
take note of that word spiritual. I believed that my new 
Italian education would have a great spiritual enlightenment 
as its effect. 

_. Well, I removed from my small Munster town to the great 
cathedral city of Milan. The digs I found in that city were 
in a women’s hostel, where about thirty-five Italian girls were 
boarding. They were all about my own age and social con- 
dition, mostly primary school teachers, two or three of them 
worked in offices. They welcomed me into their midst with 
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warm friendliness, indeed with that tide of chatter and laugh- 
ter so characteristically Italian and so congenial to the Irish. 
I settled into my new surroundings very happily. On my 
first Sunday morning in this house, I proceeded to do what 
I had all my life up to that point done on Sunday mornings, 
I went out to an early Mass. When I got back, I found my- 
self breakfasting alone and it was lunch time before I saw any 
of my fellow-boarders. They now saluted me with marked 
coldness and restraint. I soon discovered that the alleged 
reason for my sudden unpopularity was that I had got 
up too early and disturbed their Sunday morning rest by 
walking around the corridor and bathroom. It was only 
then I realised that though all these girls were professedly 
Catholic, not one of them was a practising Catholic. They 
were all completely in agreement that the ideal way, indeed 
the only way to spend Sunday morning was in bed, re- 
cuperating from the strain of the week. They intimated 
at once in no uncertain manner that if I were to live happily 
among them, I had better fall in quickly with their ways. 
Now I found this experience extremely desolating. You 
know, it was not the small amount of noise I made that morn- 
ing....No. The moment these girls knew that I was a 
practising Catholic, they regarded me for the first time as 
an intruder. Their immediate reaction was hostility. The 
barrier of race could be overcome with delightful ease, but not 
the barrier of an opposing attitude to the ancient Faith. It 
‘took them a long, long while to get over that. © , 

Well, that episode gives you the tone of my three years’ 
residence in Italy, during which that first sense of desolation 
was to be very, very often renewed. That was not the only 
_ occasion on which I found myself alone and separate in a 
community from which I could legitimately have expected 
the closest kinship of mind and behaviour. Thus, gradually, 
I began to see the Irish character from a new viewpoint. 
The role of pupil in which I had mentally catalogued myself 
on leaving home had to be revised, in the light of what I found. 

I am not suggesting that I had nothing to learn in Italy 
—that would be absurd. No one can stand before the 
frescoes of Giotto, or the sculptures of Michaelangelo, without 
being enlarged by the experience. I received the cultural 
education I had hoped for, indeed, but not in the way that 
‘I had hoped. There was no spiritual enlightenment in the 
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ordinary flow of life around me. The religious energy which 
flowered in that great art of past ages is no longer there. The 
punch has gone out of it. The lessons to be learned in Italy 
are all from the past. Gradually thus, it was borne in on 
me that I had brought with me the echo of something greater 
than that which I found. 

Now, please do not misunderstand me. I should simply 
hate you to think I am claiming that Ireland is still an island 
of saints, or any nonsense like that. We are not one bit 
better than other people. Given our opportunities, we are 
possibly worse than other people. I am not even claiming 
for the Irish way that it is superior to any other form of 
Christian living. But here is what I po say: that the Irish 
way is radically different from any other and its missionary 
strength is precisely in that difference. It is almost a harsh 
way, with its spirit of abnegation and its leaning towards 
penance. Notice how strangers who come among us often 
deplore our relatively scant use of ritual and our almost total 
neglect of our liturgy. We have here no great Christian 
heritage in the way of art, or buildings. We have nothing. 
We do not even know where the three great forerunners, 
Patrick, Brigid and Columcille, are buried. It is a bare, 
stark, unadorned way that holds itself independent of symbol- 
ism, or material aid of any kind. But its grip is locked on 
essentials. It has the stuff of endurance. This is what 
counts. 

When the Celtic saint, Ciaran of Saighir, was dying, he 
gave this curious advice to his disciples: ‘‘ Leave my re- 
mains,” he told them, “leave my remains just like the dry 
bones of a stag on the mountain and go on yourselves to- 
‘gether to quiet places, for it is better to be with my spirit in 
heaven than to be beside my bones on earth with scandal.” 
I often recall this counsel when trying to console myself for 
the frightful neglect suffered by all the ancient sancturies 
and ruins in this country. 

The history of Ireland confirms me in the belief that 
we have something to offer now that is of the utmost use to 
the rest of Christendom. You know, Chesterton said that 
the history of Ireland really makes no sense unless it means 
that she has a great Christian mission to fulfil, Our very 
‘survival is a mystery. According to all human calculations, 
we should have ceased to exist at the end of the seventeenth 
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century. As a nation we were ground underfoot, ex- 
terminated, blotted out from among the living. I need not 
go into details of the story but no other people in the world 
has such an experience. Humanly speaking, we should not now 
be among the living. A miserable wraith of a people survived, 
holding on to one thing only, the Faith, but more a mournful 
apparition than the living entity. Yet every middle-aged person 
of the present day has seen in his own lifetime the remarkable 
phenomenon of this poor ghost taking on again the colour and 
semblance of a nation. We have come back from the dead 
and our tendency is all—I hope—towards a full realisation 
of nationhood. Is it extravagant to imagine that such a 
history points to a unique destiny? I believe this Lazarus 
among the nations has not been brought out of the tomb 
again for nothing. He has been brought back as a testi- 
mony. His function is to witness. 

Are you surprised to think that Europe could possibly 
need such an influence as we might be able to exert? You 
should not be surprised. I take Europe and Christendom 
to be synonymous terms, because Europe is the divinely 
chosen territory out of which Christendom arose and formed 
that civilisation which still leads the world. But many 
say that Europe has already collapsed, that all hope of re- 
storation is gone, and that we are now sitting among the 
ruins. I do not agree with that pessimistic view. I believe 
that sufficient of the old structure still remains to give us 
hope that Christendom will once again prevail. 

But there is no denying the desperate plight of Europe. 
Everyone is only too familiar with the distressing impact 
of the world haunted by fear, always the note of fear, and over- 
mastering dread of what the future holds ; the dread of those 
‘known disasters that came so close to all of us in recent years ; 
famine, homelessness, a violent sundering of family ties, men 
becoming like wolves, another immediate and terrible war ; 
and, above all, dread of the untold horrors which may yet 
come on the human race through the unloosing of that modern 
Frankenstein, the atom bomb. 

Not only the history of Ireland, but recent developments 
in this country convince me that we have a mission on that 
field of tragedy. Somewhere or other in his writings—I 
forget where—Shaw has ‘described in facetious terms a vision 
of the future Ireland as one vast monastic settlement of nuns 
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and priests from shore to shore. This whimsical notion has 
often come into my mind since the war ended. You may 
absolutely detest the idea, or you may happen to like it, but 
whatever your attitude is, you can hardly deny the objective 
truth that Ireland really is a supreme hunting-ground for 
religious orders. They have bought up a phenomenal 
amount of property here, both in houses and in land, in re- 
cent years. Literally hundreds of religious orders of every 
description, both men and women, have invaded Ireland 
seeking for new strength in their work; either they open a 
house here in order to recruit actively on the spot, or they 
tour the country from end to end, scattering propaganda so 
as to attract into their ranks Irish men and women. Some 
of those invaders in the cause of religion have visited me and 
I have spoken with a number of others. I was assured in 
these conversations that Ireland supplies the best quality 
material, individuals who take the religious vows without any 
great sense of self sacrifice and who keep them almost in- 
stinctively. The normal thing with us seems to be considered 
difficult standard elsewhere. The statistics of this post- 
war religious movement towards Ireland for help would be 
very interesting indeed if they were available. 


I have already illustrated my theme by telling you the 
effect of Southern, Latin Christianity on the Irish mind. 
Now let us turn to the other extreme, to the northern, 
Lutheran concept of Christianity for a useful contrast. Let 
me tell you about Sweden in this connection. I have never 
been to that country, but yet I think I can claim to know it 
rather intimately in this way. Last year a Swedish woman 
came on a visit to our home and stayed with us for over six 
weeks. She was a recent convert and her chief purpose in 
coming to Ireland was to see Catholic life, as it is lived. She 
brought with her an enormous mass of tourist literature, 
maps and historical works on Sweden, most of it profusely 
illustrated. We. were goaded by her into spending a good 
deal of our leisure examining this stack of printed matter. 
Helped out by her eager explanations, we thus became 
familiar with a country of great forests, wide lakes and noble 
rivers ; well-appointed farmsteads, efficiently run and almost 
elaborately tended ; cities with striking and original archi- 
tecture, great parks and very interesting statuary. In the 
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material order, Sweden appears to have everything. There 
are no poor of the kind ubiquitous in Ireland. The general 
level of comfort would be to us a high standard. 

Our friend was the completest type of emancipated 
woman that could be imagined. At the age of eighteen, 
she was already independent of family ties, had occupied a 
flat of her own in Stockholm and was mistress of her fate. 
She had enjoyed for double that number of years all the free- 
dom of the modern woman and all the material prosperity 
of her own country. Yet here she was among us, dis- 
illusioned and dissatisfied, hungry for that elusive something 
that Ireland has and Sweden has not. In her quest of the 
Christian philosophy of life, she spent some of her time talking 
to an old woman who was dying of cancer in a two-roomed 
cottage down the road. They would sit together at the 
open hearth in that dark little kitchen that had not been set 
to rights for many a day. They were an oddly assorted 
couple. The Swedish woman had come straight from a 
perfectly appointed flat in the Svedenborgsgatan of Stock- 
holm where she had lived in the manner of a people who have 
elevated hygiene almost to the rank of a religion. The poor 
old woman who was her Mentor was a human wreck, both 
through age and illness. As I confronted them thus one day, 
I suddenly remembered a particular group of photographs 
in the tourist literature she had brought, photographs. of 
handsome adolescents sun-bathing in the public parks of the 
Swedish cities, with most of their bodies uncovered, perfect 
specimens and obviously conscious of it, for physical fitness 
is another of the gods worshipped in that land, and sunshine 
plays a great part in that cult. 

I want you to notice that we had nothing else to give 
- in her view except the Christian way of life. She found our 
climate a trial, our architecture insignificant, our churches, 
in particular, tawdry and wretched, our scenery outrivalled 
by the Swedish landscape, our general standard of living so 
low that its acceptance called almost for heroism. . 

One day she was asked out to dinner by a family well 
known for keeping up a high level in the matter of food and 
cookery. When she came back, I asked her for her impres- 
sions, I was hoping for praise of the cuisine at last. She 
told me she had had occasion to walk through the kitchen 
of the house she was visiting, when she happened to overhear 
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the girl who was working there singing to herself the opening 
lines of the Nicene Creed in Latin. The Swedish woman 
referred to this over and over again as to something quite 
incredible. Her hostess had put up a good show, but the 
absolutely indelible memory for the visitor, the entrancing 
moment, was all unconsciously provided by the kitchen- 
help in a moment of complete abstraction. 


I got an entirely new view of Ireland through the eyes 
of this Scandinavian friend. Our large families in the 
country, perhaps nine or ten children in a cottage and an- 
other expected, the situation accepted simply as a matter of 
course, this was an aspect of life on which she reflected 
endlessly, coming as she did from a country where the birth 
control is the highest in the world, the divorce rate alarming, 
and the incidence of sterility in women equally disquieting. 
She'would offer us the contrast of two children in a Swedish 
city family being notable, because one is the general rule in 
that land where marriage is now only superficially respected 
and the family, as an institution, badly shaken. 


Our attitude towards illness and death were also a kind 
of revelation to her. Her observation was that we go to meet 
affliction with something more than fortitude, almost with 
love. It is very different in a pagan society where all aspects 
of life are painted over with a superficial glamour, except the 
final doom of fatal illness and death, and these are hushed up 
and concealed as if they were indecent. 


Well, our Swedish friend had no doubt that the Irish 
mind had a valuable contribution to make in the present 
European crisis. She certainly ratified the conviction so 
long forming in my own mind, beginning with that experience 
in Italy long ago, confirmed by history and by modern de- 
velopments, that we are potential leaders in the Christian 
field with our individual interpretation of the Faith. I 
think she at any rate found here what she sought. 


Downings, ALICE CURTAYNE. 
Prosperous, 
Co. Kildare, 


DIRECTIVES FOR BUILDING A 
CHURCH" 


PRINCIPLES 


The Christian Church, a house of God, is a sacred place 
filled with the divine presence (even apart from the holy 
Eucharist), a place where the people of God assemble, and 
that for several purposes : 

First and above all, to celebrate the re-presentation 
of the redeeming Sacrifice of our Lord. 

Secondly, to partake of the fruits of Christ’s redeeming 
Sacrifice in the holy sacraments. 

Thirdly, to hear the preaching of the word of God. 

Fourthly, to render homage and adoration to the pre- 
sence of our Lord in the eucharistic Bread. 

Fifthly, to engage in various non-liturgical devotions. 

The Christian church building, however, serves not only 
as the assembling place for the Christian community, whether 
for liturgical or non-liturgical worship ; it is also a place for 
individual private devotion. 

2. Such being the character and the purposes of the 
Christian church edifice, it bears a distinction of incomparable 
dignity. 

It is, firstly, in a unique way, “‘ the tabernacle of God 
among men” (Apoc. 21:3), the place where by His mercy 
_His people may surely find Him; it is our Father’s house 

(Luke 15 :-17) ; it is the basilica, the palace of the King. 

Secondly, this house of God is the holy place in which 
the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, is formed and up- 
builded, and hence the visible edifice is a symbol of this 
Mystical Body. 


* Composed by the Rev. Theodor Klauser, Rector Magni- 
ficus of the University of Bonn, by order of, and in co- 
operation with the Liturgical Commission established by the 
Catholic Bishops of Germany. 
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Thirdly, this house of God is the place in which the 
eternal union of God with His people in life everlasting is 
anticipated, and therefore the Christian church edifice is 
rightly regarded as the heavenly Sion descended upon earth. 

3. These various purposes which the church 
building must serve present a peculiar problem in its con- 
struction. The eucharistic Sacrifice requires an arrange- 
ment of space different from that required by the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments of baptism and penance; the re- 
quirements in the administration of these sacraments differ 
from those which preaching demands ; and differences appear 
again as between preaching and eucharistic adoration, as 
between eucharistic adoration and community worship, as 
between community worship and private devotion. It is 
the task of the architect to find a solution of the problem 
which will best satisfy these several purposes of the church 
edifice. 

4. The services of Christian worship, the eucharistic 

Sacrifice, the administration of the sacraments, the preaching 
of the word of God, adoration of the eucharistic Christ, these 
are not rendered in precisely the same way in all churches 
throughout the world. In the course of the centuries divers 
methods have developed, the so-called “ liturgies ’’ or “ rites.” 
By far the most important of these are the Roman and the 
Byzantine rites, the former in the bishoprics of the West 
and the latter in those of the East. . 
_ While agreeing in all essentials, the Roman and the 
Byzantine rites have features that are definitely distinct. 
Therefore the church edifice in which the Roman liturgy is 
to be celebrated cannot be exactly like one which serves the 
Byzantine liturgy. 

5. The church edifice to-day is intended for the people 
of our times. Hence it must be fashioned in such way that 
the people of our times may recognise and feel that it is ad- 
dressed to them. The most significant and the most worthy 
needs of modern mankind must here find their fulfilment : 
the urge toward community life, the desire for what is true 
and genuine, the wish to advance from what is peripheral 
to what is central and essential, the demand for clarity, 
lucidity, intelligibility, the longing for a“ and peace, for 
a sense of warmth and security. 
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1. The several parochial buildings, church, school, parish 
library and charity bureau and hospice, rectory and janitor’s 
dwelling, should not, except in case of necessity, be erected 
apart from each other in separate localities. 

The ideal which should be desired is a juxta-position of 
these several units so as to form one domus ecclesiae, a 
parish centre where the close interrelation of temple and 
priesthood,‘ of Eucharist and charity, of sacraments and 
education, would be visibly expressed. . 

2. It is not desirable that the church edifice, except in 
cases of necessity, be located directly on a street filled with 
the noise of business and traffic, even though the people of 
our times who are so immersed in earthly things do greatly 
need: a distinct reorientation of their mind toward God on 
high. It would be a commendable thing if the people as- 
sembling for divine worship might traverse a zone of quiet, 
a bordered fore-court, a formal atrium, and so be inwardly 
disposed and attuned to the divine atmosphere of the sacred 
interior. 

3. It would be a mistake to plan the exterior structure 
in its outlines and spatial proportions, in its structural mem- 
bers and its decoration, according to the style of the profane 
architecture of the time and of the surroundings: lest the 
attractiveness of the church building be merely that of this 
world. A mistake also to point out to the public the direc- 
tion to the church by means of showy sign-boards along the 
way. 

Our effort should be no doubt to express by the exterior 
_ appearance of the building the supernatural, the divine 

character -of the worship that transpires within—and yet to 
adapt the edifice in harmony with its surroundings. 

4. In planning the entrances to the church building, the 
chief considerations should not be simply protection from 
wind and weather and the orderly coming and going of the 
congregation. 

The portals of the church, and especially the main portal, 
should by their impressive design suggest to the faithful the 
symbolism of church portals as representing the gates of 
heaven. 
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5. The plans for the interior of the church should be 
determined chiefly by the requirements for the eucharistic 
Sacrifice ; not, as one sometimes finds, primarily for the sake 
of devotion in our Lord’s eucharistic Presence so that spatial 
arrangements are made to serve chiefly for adoration and 
contemplation. This latter procedure is incorrect, because 
in the gradation of purposes that of eucharistic adoration is 
not the first in order. 

The problem presented by this gradation of purposes 
can best be solved by a spatial arrangement which provides 
areas for eucharistic adoration and for the administration 
of the sacraments of baptism and penance distinct from that 
which is required for the eucharistic Sacrifice. These several 
areas could then be given their appropriate architectural 
treatment. 

. 6. It is a mistaken, although a widespread, notion that 
the altar should be placed in the midst of the congregation, 
and that therefore the circular form of edifice is the only 
satisfactory one. 

The Christian church building is intended primarily for 
the celebration of the eucharistic Sacrifice. This holy Sacri- 
fice is, according to the mind of the Roman liturgy, an action : 
above all the action of Christ, our High-priest, and of His 
representative in the priestly office ; but it is also the action 
of the entire Christian community. Climactic moments in 
the action of the congregation are the acclamations before 
the preface, the Amen at the end of the Canon, as well as 
the offertory and communion processions, of which the for- 
mer now rarely appears in our day. The concurrence and 
concord of these actions suppose a spatial arrangement direc- 
ted toward the altar, so that there is exchange of address and 
response between sanctuary and nave, between priest and 
people, and processional movement to and from the altar. 
The ideal therefore is a church building arranged with regard 
to these wishes of the Roman liturgy: direction toward the 
altar, opposite positions of priest and people, provision for 
orderly procession to and fro; while at the same time the 
altar must not be too far removed from the farther end of 
the nave. 

7. The altar has a meaning from earliest times as a 
station from which earth looks up to heaven. In the 
Christian religion the altar is, according to its purpose, the 
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sacrificial and banquet table of the people of God, and at the 
same time the place of God’s eucharistic advent among us. 
Since at the Consecration in the Mass our divine Lord be- 
comes present upon the altar, it is, even without the taber- 
nacle, Christ’s throne on earth. And since the altar is His 
throne, the faithful from patristic times saw in the altar a 
symbol of Christ Himself, for the throne symbolises the per- 
son of the Ruler. Therefore it is evidently incorrect to 
fashion the. altar as a mural console as though its purpose 
were merely or chiefly to serve as a pedestal for tabernacle 
and crucifix, for candelabra and reliquaries, for painted altar- 
pieces or groups of statues. 


In the well planned church interior the altar should ap- 
pear with greatest prominence as the most sacred object, the 
very centre and heart of the entire environment. This will 
be made evident by its isolated placement, its relative eleva- 
tion, accessible from all sides, well proportioned, excellent 
in the given material, monumental in the measure which the 
edifice demands, situated in right perspective, at the most 
lightsome point, and surmounted by a baldaquin or canopy. 


8. Whenever it is possible the venerable tradition ac- 
cording to which the main axis of the building proceeds from 
west to east, with the altar at the eastern end, should be re- 
tained. 

The significant and beautiful symbolism contained in 
this eastward direction would profitably be restored in the 
consciousness of the faithful, and thus the eastward placing 
of our churches revived. Various evidences seem to show 
_ that in days to come the ancient custom will be restored 
‘whereby the position of the priest is at the farther side of the 
‘altar, facing toward the people, as is still the case in the old 

Roman basilicas. This alteration of the present custom 
apparently corresponds to the widely felt desire for a more 
distinct expression of community oneness at the table of the 
Lord. The rule of eastward direction would not thereby 
be infringed ; for the ideal goal in this orientation is God our 
Father and His only-begotten Son; and their divine light 
is regarded as rising and enthroned in the East, like the sun 
-in the natural firmament. Now, this theophany, this appear- 
ance of God among us, takes place upon the altar, and hence 
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the eastward direction in our churches is not toward the ex- 
treme eastern wall but toward the altar. Thus both priest 
and people are rightly turned toward the altar. 

g. Yet it is not desirable in churches of great size to place 
the altar invariably near the extreme end of the building as 
was done in some churches here and there in ancient times 
(the one-area church). 

More in accord with the general tradition would be, in 
larger churches, a rectangular, or semicircular, or polygonal 
sanctuary (choir) evidently distinct from the nave (the two- 
area church). 

to. The terminal wall of the sanctuary should not be 
pierced by windows, lest the clear vision of the altar be ob- 
scured. Nor should the terminal wall be adorned with 
figured paintings that bear no direct relation to the eucharistic 
Sacrifice or to the theme of the liturgical year. 

The architecture and the decoration of the sanctuary 
should be so designed that the eye will not be distracted but 
rather drawn to the altar and to the action of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. | Where figured paintings or mosaics adorn the 
sanctuary, these should represent ideas drawn from the Canon 
of the Mass, i.e., from the Sursum corda to the final doxology. 
In all cases the representation should not be of historical 
events but of static motives. 

11. It would be unfortunate if the interior of the church 
were planned in such way that the congregation would lack 
the feeling of oneness, of family union in the rendering of 
divine worship. On the other hand it would be a mistake to 
‘plan the entire space in such way that nowhere would there 
be left a quiet corner for private prayer. 

Where possible, it would be ideal to provide a larger 
‘area for the large Sunday and feast-day congregations, and 
also another distinct and smaller one for the lesser number 
on workdays, so that in both cases there would be the feeling 
of a well-knit community, with still some provision of retired 
spaces for private devotion. 

12. The highly desirable concentration of the whole in- 
terior upon the altar may be considerably disturbed by side 
altars, the stations of the Way of the Cross, confessionals, 
poorly placed lighting fixtures and benches and chairs, all 
of which may distract the gaze of the faithful from the sanc- 
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Everything really superfluous should be eliminated, and 
such details as are indispensable should be placed as incon- 
spicuously as possible, perhaps in a lower chapel. What- 
ever must remain in the main area should be so designed 
and placed as not to interfere with the lines converging upon 
the altar. 

13. The sacristy should be located quite near to the 
sanctuary and not, as in ancient times, alongside the facade 
of the building. 

But hates should be some way of passage from the sacristy 
to the entrance of the church so that on Sundays and feast- 
days there may be a festive approach of the clergy to the altar 
through the midst of the congregation, and furthermore so 
that the entrance chant, the introit, may again be rendered 
as of old. 

14. The vast interiors of cathedral churches and of 
churches in pilgrimage places and in our great cities have made 
it necessary that preaching be done not from the sanctuary 
but from an elevated pulpit usually located almost about the 
centre of the nave and to one side, or again,. fixed to a side 
wall. This example set by large churches has been adopted 
rather generally and without equal reason, and with the pulpit 
so placed the preacher is turned away from part of the con- 
gregation. 

Preaching, according to the liturgy, that is, sien 
which is in organic relation to the eucharistic Sacrifice, should 
be primarily an extension and explanation of the two readings 
which announce the word of God. _ Therefore, like the epistle 
and the gospel, the sermon should, wherever possible, issue 
forth from the sanctuary, that is, from a lectern or an ambo 

located near the sanctuary rail. 

15. The choir or schola cantorium has a me defined 
liturgical task to fulfil, namely, to lead the congregation in 
prayers and hymns and acclamations, to alternate with the 
congregation in the responsorial chants, and to represent the 
congregation now and then. Therefore it is a mistake to 
locate the choir in a high gallery to the rear or and out of sight 
of the congregation. 

In a church which adheres to the strict rules of the liturgy, 
the choir is placed-at the forward end of the congregation and 
next to the sanctuary. - If the high gallery is retained at: all 
it may serve as the location for the organ.. The function of 
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this instrument is not to furnish solo pieces during the mis- 
called “ pauses”’ in the sacred action, but rather to support 
the chant of the choir and the congregation, and occasionally 
to accentuate the spirit of festivity before and after the divine 
service. (The gallery would also be the proper place for a 
polyphonic choir and for an orchestra, which latter of course 
is never permitted in a truly liturgical service). 

16. In the sacrament of baptism we are born anew as 
children of God and we are incorporated into the Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ. It is a deplorable fact that this 
full significance of baptism, so fundamental a truth in the 
ensemble of our faith, does not receive sufficient emphasis 
in our modern parochial life, and accordingly the baptismal 
font is usually one of the most neglected objects in the fur- 
nishings of our churches. 

The baptismal font, which should be of imposing design 
and proportions, should be located in its own distinct area 
near to the entrance of the church. This area should be, 
according to venerable ecclesiastical tradition, in circular or 
polygonal form, The text of the rite of baptism also suggests 
this architectural treatment. For at the decisive moment 
in this ritual ceremony the baptised person appears not as 
an active agent in the process, but as the passive recipient 
of the divine mysterious action. Such being the case, the 
appropriate architectural form here is not the rectangular 
‘space, which is symbolic of an active process, but rather a 
circular space, the axis of which is vertical and suggestive 
“of a passive experience. 

17. It would be a mistake to arrange and decorate the 
‘interior of the church in such way as to create the atmosphere 
of a comfortable and cosy bourgeois residence ; and a mistake 
‘also to wish to imitate the poverty or a proletarian dwelling. 

The church interior should be neither bourgeois nor 
proletarian. It should bespeak forcibly the grandeur of 
God which surpasses all earthly measure, so that it may exalt 
the worshiper above the sphere and atmosphere of his daily 
private life ; and yet, it must still leave one with the friendly 
feeling of ‘‘ the goodness and kindness of our Saviour ’’ (Titus 
3:4). 

18. It would be a mistake, and it is one that is often 
‘made in our times, to entrust the decoration of the church, 


‘in painting ‘and sculpture, in the designing of its furnishings, 
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above all in the artistic treatment of the main portal, of the 
sanctuary, the altar, the baptismal font and the pulpit, to 
the arbitrary action of a transient pastor or of a donor, or to 
the risk of mere haphazard. 

In our efforts to erect an exemplary church edifice it is 
necessary to work out not only a structural plan, but also a 
well thought out plan of artistic expression which will be 
theologically and pedagogically correct. Such a plan will 
recognise that the decorative scheme of the finished house of 
God should present to the view of the congregation an en- 
semble of the theme of our holy faith, not in a fragmentary 
way, but with a certain completeness and in significant pro- 
portions and with right placing of accent. 

19. In the planning of new churches there is often a 
desire to fix the dimensions at the maximum that financial 
resources and the ground area permit. It is a mistake to 
imagine that a larger church is necessarily a finer one. 

There is an optimum size which should be kept in mind. 
That optimum is attained in a church in which the priest at 
the altar may be seen and may be heard without mechanical 
aid from the farthest reaches of the congregation, and in which 
the distribution of holy Communion to all of the faithful may 
be accomplished without disrupting the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. This optimum size should never be exceeded except 
in extraordinary cases such as a cathedral church or a pilgrim- 
age church which must of course be of larger dimensions. 

20. It would be a mistake to provide for a church of 

average size a sanctuary of large dimensions sufficient to 
accommodate all the clergy of a cathedral chapter; and a 
mistake also to reduce the size of the sanctuary to such de- 
gree that the altar steps reach nearly to the sanctuary rail. 
' The dimensions of the sanctuary should be in proper 
proportion to those of the entire building, the area between 
the altar steps and the sanctuary being of such width and 
depth that the ceremonies of solemn high Mass may proceed 
in good order and harmony. 

21. It would be a mistake to fill the church unnecessarily 
with pews to such degree that they would extend forward 
almost to the altar rail and sideways to contact with the 
outer walls. 

There should be centre and side aisles of sufficient width, 
and space enough about the church entrances and before the 
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altar rail. Thus there will be no unseemly crowding at Com- 
munion time, and on certain occasions processions may take 
place with ease, such as the entrance procession on Sundays 
and feast-days and processions of Candlemas day and Palm 
Sunday. 

A serious responsibility rests upon those who are en- 
trusted with the task of church building. The result of 
their work will determine whether or not succeeding genera- 
tions of the faithful will love this house of God with a true 
familiar feeling, and whether they will come joyfully or re- 
luctantly to the sacred action of community worship. There- 
fore the planning of a new church edifice needs to be thought 
out with earnest conscience and with great care. 


INCARNATION 


Furthermore God’s charity towards us could not adequately 
be shown except by mention of the flesh, of the fact that for our 
sake He stooped even to this coarser element. Every sensible 
person will admit that flesh is less important than soul. Thus 
the text ‘‘ The Word was made flesh’ seems to me to have the 
same force as when it is said that He was made sin, or a curse. 
Not that the Lord was transformed into either of these things 
(how could He be?), but because, by taking them on Himself, 
He took away our sins and bore our iniquities. 

First Epistle to Cledonius. 
—St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 


TRANSITORY THINGS 


The cycle of human affairs continues on its round. One 
man’s bloom is another's fading : one man’s fading is another's 
bloom. There is nothing stable, as they say, about either pros- 
perity or adversity, but swift eclipse for both, and swift reversal. 
One had better trust the winds, or trust things writ on waters, 
than human happiness. 

- Epistle 29 to Sophronius. 
—St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
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From their General Meeting at Maynooth, held on Tues- 
day, 20th June, the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland 
have issued the following statement :— 


At our general meeting in June, 1948, we protested 
strongly against a private member’s Bill then before the 
Dail which would permit the opening of public houses on 
Sundays for the sale of intoxicating drink. Largely in de- 
ference to our wishes the Bill was decisively rejected, and we 
were under the impression that our guidance in this matter, 
so intimately connected with the observance of Sunday and 
with public morals, was accepted, and we expected that no 
further attempt would be made to modify the existing civil 
law forbidding the sale of intoxicating drink on the Lord’s 
Day. 

We regret, however, to have to state that our hopes 
have been disappointed, that there is still amongst a certain 
class an agitation for new legislation, and that pressure is 
being brought to bear on the responsible authorities to in- 
troduce in the Dail a Bill which would permit the opening 
of public houses at least for some hours on Sunday. 


It has, therefore, become necessary for us to set forth 
our views on this matter once more. We believe indeed that 
those responsible for the agitation have taken up this attitude 
largely through the want of knowledge of its religious and 
_ moral implications, but this only makes it all the more neces- 
sary for us to give a fuller statement of the position from 
the standpoint of the divine and ecclesiastical law. 

God Himself, by positive command, requires us to 
sanctify one day in each week ; the Church has decreed that 
this day should be Sunday or the Lord’s Day. The com- 
mandment to keep Sunday holy, speaking generally, requires 
that men should lay aside their worldly cares and avocations 
and devote themselves by special acts of piety to the worship 
of God. It has therefore a negative and positive aspect : 
on Sunday servile work and certain other activities are for- 
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bidden, and we are bound to render to God supreme worship, 
especially by the sacrifice of the Mass. It is through acts 
of piety and religion that the Sunday is formally sanctified ; 
and the fundamental purpose of the prohibition of servile 
works and other activities is to give men leisure to devote 
themselves more fully to these acts. 

Pope Leo XIII, in his well-known Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, sets forth very aptly the true relation in the Sun- 
day observance between the rest from labour and positive 
acts of religion : the rest from labour is not to be understood 
aS a mere giving way to idleness, much less must it be an 
occasion for squandering money and for vicious indulgence, 
as many would have it to be, but it should be a rest from 
labour hallowed by religion. Rest combined with religious 
observance disposes a man to forget for a while the business 
of every day life, to turn his thoughts to things heavenly and 
to the worship which he so strictly owes to the Eternal God- 
head. It is this above all which is the reason and motive 
of the Sunday rest, a rest sanctioned by God’s great law of 
the Ancient Covenant. 


From the earliest times the Church has prohibited on 
Sundays public trading, markets and other forms of public 
buying and selling. The Code of Canon Law has renewed 
this law, and stated it in the most explicit terms ; canon 1248 
forbids, unless lawful custom or special indult direct other- 
wise, public trading, markets, and other forms of public buy- 
ing and selling. There is no doubt whatever that the opening 
of public houses for the sale of intoxicating drink comes under 
this prohibition ; and to introduce the practice would be a 
grave violation of the law of the Church. In fact, the opening 
of public houses, by reason of the drunkenness and other 
sins and temporal evils to which it is calculated to lead, would 
be particularly repugnant to the sanctity of the Lord’s Day. 

Accordingly, where there has been no existing and 
long-standing custom, to open public houses on Sunday even 
for a few hours would be a serious violation of this ecclesias- 
tical law. 

So long as this ecclesiastical law remains it would be 
sinful to agitate for their opening. Furthermore, those to 
whom God has given authority to rule the State should in 
their legislation on this matter have for their object, not to 
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satisfy the clamour of an interested group, but to promote 
the true welfare of the whole community. 

There is another matter connected with the sale of 
intoxicating drink to which we must take this opportunity 
of calling attention. The violation of the civil law forbid- 
ding the sale of drink on Sundays can easily be sinful, because 
this civil law is closely connected with the preservation of 
Sunday observance and the virtue of temperance : in certain 
circumstances the sin may be mortal. 

Whilst the great majority of owners of public houses 
faithtully observe this law, there are a considerable number 
who violate it habitually. We warn these that their conduct 
is reprehensible not only from the standpoint of the civil 
authorities, but also in the eyes of Almighty God especially | 
because of the scandal they give in leading the young into 
intemperate habits. 

“From all this it follows too that those entrusted with 
the enforcement of this law are bound in conscience to fulfil 
the duty imposed on them, and should they be notably lax 

or negligent in doing so, they would be guilty of mortal sin. 

As we have already indicated, the agitation for the 
opening of public houses and the removal of the civil pro- 
hibition against it is in our opinion due largely to the want 
of knowledge of the religious and moral implications of this 
attitude. We are confident then that the position from the 
standpoint of the divine and ecclesiastical law having now 
been made clear, the agitation will come to an end, and that 
those who engage in it will co-operate fully in having the 
Sunday properly observed especially by removing ii 
abuses in connection with the sale of intoxicating 

Many of these abuses are due to the present ‘in fide 
traveller law, and our civil rulers could exercise their legis- 
lative power with great fruit for Church and State by dras- 
tically restricting it. The granting of exemptions by local 
authorities is another prolific source of abuse. 

Finally, we would recall to the minds of all the faith- 
' ful the following solemn words of our present Holy Father :— 

“‘ Let Sundays and feastdays, which ought to be kept holy 
and dedicated in a special way to God, be observed scrupul- 
ously in both public and private life ; and especially the Sun- 
day, which the Apostles, under the guidance of the Holy 
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‘Ghost, substituted for the Sabbath. If the Jews were com- 
manded : ‘“‘ Six days you shall do work ; in the seventh day 
is the Sabbath, the rest holy to the Lord. Everyone that 
shall do any work on this day shall die,” how is it that 
spiritual death holds no terrors for Christians who do servile 
work on Sundays and holy days of obligation, and who de- 
vote their leisure of those days, not to piety and religion, but 
to intemperate indulgence in worldly pleasures ?—(Encyclical 
Mediator Dei, 20-11-1947).” 


DEJECTION 


How goes it with me, you ask? Poorly indeed. Basil 
is gone, and Caesarius, my brother in the flesh and my brother 
in the spirit. ‘‘ My father and my mother have deserted me” I 
cry, with David. My health is miserable, old age bows me down, 
worry is added to worry, the press of business 1s intense, friends 
prove false and the Church is shepherdless. Good is being 
overborne, evil is rampant. We voyage in darkness, with never 
alight. Christ sleepeth. What 1s one todo? Death ts the 
only deliverance from woe. But the hereafter terrifies me too, 
judging from my experience of this life. 

Epistle 80 to Eudoxius. 
—St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Mark VII. 31-37. 

This miracle, which is described by St. Mark alone, hap- 

ned in heathen country in the north of Palestine. Some 

think that those who brought the man were Jews, chiefly 
from their asking Jesus to lay His hand on the man, a tradi- 
tional gesture of blessing with the Jews. This man is de- 
scribed not as dumb but in a word which means inarticulate. 
What reasons had Christ for taking him apart from the 
crowd? Perhaps because the method He was to use might 
‘seem too dramatic for heathens, or might scandalise others 
who would think it magic, or because a miracle in public 
might bring on Christ a kind of enthusiasm which could do 
His mission no good. There was, of course, no concealing 
the fact ultimately, everyone would know it. Christ also 
knew that those He commanded to keep silence would dis- 
obey His orders, but this did not keep Him from making such 
orders. 

The manner in which Christ heals the man is unusual. 
It would seem as if Our Lord intended to impress by this 
employment of physical things and of a gradual process, that 
_ the gifts He was conferring were very great. The actions 
have a certain sacramental appositeness, and in the rite of 
Baptism the Church makes significant use of them, repeating 
the very word of Christ ‘ Epheta.’ (The ceremonies of Bap- 
tism make a fitting subject for to-day’s sermon). 

Christ’s looking to heaven and sighing are themselves 
prayers to His Father, though no words are spoken. 


THE GIFT OF HEARING: 


The priest at our Baptism repeated the words of Christ 
“‘Ephpheta.” The devil has been banished; the Holy 
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Ghost has come to His temple, ‘‘ the plasma of God,” and the 
priest, touching our infant ears with saliva, repeated the 
words of Christ, “‘ Be opened,’’—opened, that is, to the won- 
drous sounds of God’s creation, to the rhythm of this new 
world and the truths of the better world beyond ; closed to 
evil talk and spite and backbiting and malicious wit and 
salacious stories and the scandalising of little ones. 

Later our ears will be touched again, with chrism this 
time, for the closing of our senses: “‘ By this holy annointing 
may God in His most dear mercy grant you forgiveness for 
all your sins of hearing.” All your sins of hearing. 

Between the two annointings lies our span, of merit and 
of sin.... How few examine their consciences about sins of 
hearing! Yet if every idle word is judged, what of the idle 
word that is heard or overheard, what of scandalous talk, 
detraction, malicious wit ? 

Many do not realise sufficiently their obligation to pro- 
test against, or abandon, company that indulges in scandalous 
talk. It is not enough to say “I don’t approve.” Your 
silence and your presence make an encouraging audience. 
Pained tolerance soon gives way to amusement, to approval, 
to encouragement. Our great security against sin lies in 
being shocked at it. If Eve had not listened to Satan.... 

Such is our fallen nature that sin, once entered into our 
ears, is rarely forgotten. Memory adds a heavy burden 
of temptations. We ought to think of this and pray, in our 
“Our Fathers,” that we may not be lead into temptation 
of hearing evil that at first fascinates and disturbs, and ulti- 
mately kills the soul. ‘‘ Be not delighted in the paths of 
the wicked, neither let the way of evil ever please thee” 
(Prov. IV. 14). 


Gop’s WAyYs AND OuRs: 

Christ’s command of silence on the witnesses of this 
miracle is strange. Did he not recommend His apostles to 
preach from the roofs, to let their light shine everywhere, to 
become a city on a hill, not to hide the lamp of their powers 
under the bed ? 

Between the world and Christ there is a deep divide. 
The world’s wisdom is folly ; He will never go the way the 
world plans for Him. ‘“ For my thoughts are not your 
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thoughts ; nor your ways my ways” (Isaias LV. 8 Read the 
following verses). | Progressives who criticise what they 
consider the stupid conservatism of the Church forget this. 
Not so much to keep us abreast of the times, is her aim as to 
keep us always in sight of heaven. 

We believe in God and His Holy Providence. His ways 
are inscrutable. We follow with faith, trusting in His guides, 
our pastors, under the leadership of His Vicar. 

“ Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, one step enough for me” 
(‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light ”’). 


TWELFTHSUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Luke X. 24-37. 
‘Notwithstanding the deference of his address (Rabbi), 
the lawyer’s purpose is to embarrass Christ. The question 
was a practical one. The question of Our Lord is in scholas- 
tic form, familiar to the lawyer, who replies by quoting a text 
familiar to all as part of great prayer (Shema) which every 
_ Jew said daily. ‘‘ Exactly,’’ Jesus replies in substance, 
“there you have the formula for Life Everlasting.” The 
lawyer, disappointed that his question is solved so readily, 
eagerly comes back with his point (‘ Kai’ v. 29) — “‘ Yes, yes, 
I know—but who is my neighbour, that’s the point, you 
see.” Jesus’ reply does not give the legalistic definition 
expected but tells the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

The story is the most popular, and one of the most charm- 
ing, of the Parables of Mercy told by St. Luke. This evan- 
gelist’s superb sense of style stood well by him in remember- 
ing this tale told first with such vividness and charm by our 
Divine Lord. 

The incident might have happened anywhere in Pales- 
tine in those days, but Christ, speaking in the Jerusalem- 
Jericho district, gives local colour to His story. And very 
fittingly, for that particular stretch of road was particularly 
infested by bandits in the time of Christ and continued so 
to St. Jerome’s time. (Read H. V. Morton’s ‘‘ In the Steps 
of the Master,” pp. 82 ff). The place makes a splendid set- 
ting for the story ; the ‘‘ Hill of Blood” the Arabs call the 
ascent. Jericho was a tranquil, respectable city, important 
both socially and commercially. The heads of the priestly 
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families resided there, and the sight of such figures as the 
First or Second Travellers, ambling down to Jericho, must 
have been familiar to all who went the road. The victim, 
because he carried a worth while pack of merchandise, was 
better prey for brigands, who take not only the poor man’s 
wares but even strip him of his clothes, cudgel him because 
the unfortunate man defends himself, and leave him on the 
roadside half-dead. 

The First Traveller, a priest, sees at some distance the 
prostrate, half-naked figure and, experienced as he is in the 
ways of the road, cleverly gives him a wide berth. (“‘ One 
is better not to see these things...it might look bad not 
bothering to do anything” or ‘“‘ Quite possibly a frame-up, 
you never know with these fellows.” ‘I mustn’t miss my 
appointment ...it’s a bother...and then he may even be 
a dog of Samaritan!’’). Motorists who have ever had a 
breakdown in a remote place and seen cars pass by without 
stopping will appreciate what the Samaritan thought of this 
priest. 
The Second Traveller is less important socially but 
equally bound by the law of charity. (Lev. XIX. 18) St. 
Luke’s detail that this man came near suggests the curiosity 
of his kind about the sensational and his slowness of intelli- 
gence in appraising the situation. Like the first traveller, 
however, he also passes by on the other side of the road. The 
Levite must have realised the serious condition of the 
wounded man, yet he, too, found some pretext to salve his 
conscience. (‘‘ It’s the business of the police or soldiers. ... 
goodness knows we're paying enough for them in taxes.... 
they’re never where they ought to be’’). 

The Third Traveller rides down the road, looking an- 
xiously to left and right. He will be glad to have this journey 
on such a dangerous road over him, with all his merchandise, 
too, to tempt a robber. Yet at the sight of the wounded 
man all thought of his own safety is forgotten, so moved is he 
by pity at the sight of the bleeding, half-naked man. He 
does not begin impotently to wring his hands but gets to work 
(St. Luke, a doctor, notes these details well). He might 
have considered he had done all that could be asked in 
reason, when he left the wounded traveller at the inn. But 
he does more, he undertakes to pay the expenses of nursing 
and. convalescence. 
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Christ’s question to the lawyer turns the matter upside 
down. The lawyer had put a question debated in the Schools, 
hoping for a legalistic answer. Christ, in reply, tells a tale 
with a peculiar turn in the end of it, the sort of answer that 
might puzzle at first but compelled one to look at the matter 
in a wholly different way. It was a story, too, to echo a 
long, long time in the memory. 

Imitate the Samaritan in the story, are Christ’s final 
words ; be a neighbour to every man who has need of you. 


CuRIST, THE GOOD SAMARITAN : 
“ Neighbourliness”’: A peculiarly Irish form of charity, 
which would be a suitable subject for to-day’s homily. 
Neighbour’s need — assistance of charity in sickness, 
bereavement, misfortune. No less in congratulation—‘“ I 
wish you your joy ”’; so opposed to the spirit of envy. 
Litigation : nearness is sometimes a great trial. Only 
charity of the real kind will smoothe out little frictions that 
afterwards will seem trivial, trespass, children’s quarrels, etc. 
Towards people we dislike : It was with very good point 
-that Christ made the hero of this tale a Samaritan. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Luke XVII. 11-19. 

A sight like this sad one of a group of lepers at the out- 
skirts of a town was only too common in Palestine, where 
leprosy, the ‘‘ white man’s scourge,”’ was a tragedy of daily 
experience. In the interest of public health—for leprosy 
is a contagious disease ; one remembers Father Damien and 
his sermon ‘“‘ we lepers ’’—the law laid down that those af- 
- flicted had to be isolated, thus imposing a life better than that 
of animals, in days when hospitals and lazarettos were un- 
known.  Lepers were bidden warn those approaching of 
their presence, avoid towns and places where men _fore- 
gathered. The misery of their lonely lot heightened the 
melancholy and dejection which were a feature of the dis- 
ease. Recovery was beyond hope. We should remember 
that the law requiring those who claimed a cure should, be- 
fore being allowed to return to society, first have the licence 
of the priests was a piece of Mosaic legislation clearly to the 
advantage of society. In normal life Jews would not asso- 
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ciate with Samaritans, whom they despised. But mis- 
fortune levels barriers, reducing rich and poor, Jew and 
Samaritan to the same pitiable lot. 

Such an unusually large group suggests that the word 
of Jesus’s approach had brought together the unfortunate 
lepers of the district. Their piteous, hollow crying—leprosy 
made the voice harsh and shrill—touched the compassionate 
heart of Christ. He acts quickly (‘‘ immediately He saw 
them ”’) ; He does not touch them as He had done elsewhere 
(Luke V. 13) but, instead, sends them to the priests. It 
was clear to the lepers, of course, for what purpose they were 
being sent, this was an implied promise of cure. How simply 
the evangelist narrates the cure, “ it came to pass they were 
made clean!” There is no attempt to dramatise the in- 
cident. The Samaritan was not obliged by the law to pre- 
sent himself to the priests, but in obedience to Christ’s com- 
mand he went. Having done so, he returned, he alone, to 
throw himself on his knees in gratitude. His action implies 
belief that Christ was God. 

Note the order of verse 17. It is as if the shock of this 
ingratitude is so great that Christ cannot at first take it in. 
“TI thought there were ten,” the unspoken expectation under- 
lying this remark is that everyone would surely come back 
to thank his deliverer. The words of Our Lord to St. Mar- 
garet Mary echo the same grief of unrequited and unthanked 
love. ‘“‘ This stranger,’ an outcast, does not take benefits 
for granted. Verse 19 does not imply that the others had 
not faith. Faith they had, enough to go and enough to be 
cleansed; but love (with one exception)—gratitude, they 
had not. 

In these nine lepers we see ourselves. They would offer 
afterwards, no doubt, such excuses as we often give—they © 
had done what was commanded them, hadn’t they ? ; they 
were not ungrateful really they would say, only they couldn’t 
be bothered ; and then that day when they wanted to join 
their families and celebrate their cure ; of course they would 
never forget their Deliverer, never as long as they lived—and 
soon. Fine words, but no substitute for deeds, 


Evit CoMPANY : 
Leprosy all recognise as a type of sin, that at first secretly 
corrodes until in time the withered limb falls off. Like lep- 
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rosy, too, sin keeps company with its kind. The very sight 
of the just man is a reproach to sinners; the company of 
those like themselves makes sinners deaf to the voice of con- 
science and plunge deeper still into sin. Bad company cor- 
rupts the best ; one bad apple in a box. : 

We must not be surprised that evil company attracts 
us. Its light-hearted, frivolous ways and love of pleasure 
tempt us at every stage in life. But the God-fearing man, 
knowing how hollow such sinful pleasure is, will avoid the 
company of such people, ‘‘ who count our life a pastime and 
the business of life but a gain’’ (Wisdom XV. 12). 

How finely the first psalm expounds the true happiness 
of the constant man whose heart is set on the law of the Lord, 
“who does not linger where sinners walk.”” (Read Psalm I, 
Beatus vir) ! 


INGRATITUDE : 

A vice that is most odious. .. .‘‘ sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth,” ‘‘ marble-hearted friend,’ a vice that dishonours 
mankind. Most odious when directed against those with 
strong claims on our love—an ungrateful child. How easy 
to stir up a tumult. against ingratitude.! How earnest we are 
in prayer when need presses on us and how few candles at 
our shrines are lighted as thank offerings ! 

Count your blessing, natural and supernatural. What 
a long beads it would be if we were to say even a Hail Mary 
in thanks for each ...and what is the cure of leprosy to our 
redemption and what a price was paid for it ! 


Every page of the New Testament rings with thanksgiving 
—Christ’s example in prayer (“I give thee thanks”’), St. 
Paul’s repeated command—“ abounding in thanksgiving ” 
(Col. II 6-7), ‘‘ giving thanks always’ (Eph. V. 18-20). 

Long tradition of Christianity has enriched our Irish 
customs and speech, but there is none finer than the familiar 
addition ‘‘ Thanks be to God.” 

“ Did it ever strike you as strange that Jesus knew ex- 
actly how many lepers were present? They had come in 
a bunch to Him, they had pooled their little individual 
energies to attract his attention, they had cried out, not each 
one of them ‘have mercy on me’ but all together ‘ have 
mercy on us.’ Yet. Jesus noted each one of them individual- 
ly: He remembered the face of this one, the deep sunk eyes 
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of that one, the tattered rags of this other. He would like 
each one of them to come back and thank Him, for He could 
then say a few words of encouragement to them as they started 
out afresh on life. Nine of them didn’t come back. Why? 
Perhaps in their rebirth, they thought that life was too pre- 
cious to be wasted on courtesies; they would learn other- 
wise.” 

FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Matthew VI. 24-33. (Luke XII. 22-32). 

This gospel, which makes a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, deals with two of the most fundamental duties of 
man, his service to God and his trust in Providence. The 
service in question is total, such as a slave gives, whole-time 
in the fullest sense. Modern employees sometimes manage 
to divide their labour and put in some work after hours on 
another task. Indeed many people attempt a similar com- 
promise between God and mammon, allowing to God a frac- 
tion of the day that they call His, and allotting to mammon 
the other six, and sometimes even a share of the seventh. 
Mammon, of course, is money, “‘ that is the polite alias under 
which he deludes us’”’ (Knox). 

Christ teaches the sublime lesson of trusting in the good- 
ness of God, our Father, in one of the most beautiful passages 
in the Bible, indeed in all literature. Our Lord’s hearers 
are not wealthy but simple folk, who all the world over have 
to think and plan about such plain things as food and clothes. 
They must be foreseeing, of course, but they must not fret 
about, or be preoccupied with, such things. Note how Christ 
adopts His teaching with its simple catechetic style, using 
questions freely, to suit His simple audience. The point of 
verse 25. b. is that God who gave us the great gift of life will 
surely give us the smaller thing, food to nourish it ; He is not 
one to spoil the ship for a ha’p’orth of tar. 

Christ frequently illustrated His teaching from His ob- 
servation of the birds of the countryside. This plainly is 
an argument a minore. Verse 27 shows that in any case 
such planning and contriving is unavailing. Some translate 
“span of life’ instead of height.” 

' These wonderful verses 28-30. Note the broken rhythm 
of the words of 28, followed by the splendidly sonorous verse 
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29. Labour and weaving, the primal tasks of man and of 
woman. One should not think of these Christ flowers points 
to as of rich and exotic beauty, orchids or lilies. 
One would not use such flowers to keep the fire going (as verse 
30 indicates). In the East, where fuel is scarce, all sorts of 
stalks and vegetable matter are used for firing. 

The unfortunate gentiles know nothing of the Providence 
of God and put all their efforts into seeking for material pro- 
vision. The Christian, knowing his Father is in heaven 
and will care for His children, shares something of the happy, 
carefree spirit of the bird on his branch. (There is a deeper, 
Christian meaning in Pippa’s song :— 

“ The year’s at the Spring 
And day’s at the morn ; 
God’s in His heaven, 
All’s — with the world.” 
(Browning—“ Pippa Passes ’’) 


because it is His world, and because the hairs of our head 
are numbered.) 

Verse 33 says, in effect, ‘‘ You must work, of course, and 
plan your future, but first in your plans always must be the 
Kingdom of God, that is the thought of your salvation and 
the extension of God’s rule. If you do that, you will be 
given material benefits, enough at least to enable you to work 
your passage to heaven.” 


PROVIDENCE : 

To labour and provide for the future is instinctive to 
man. The danger is that our attention to these necessary 
' provisions become a passion in us and seduces the heart 
(“ Blessed is the man...that hath not gone after gold.” 
Eccus XXXI). — has a way of making everything 
else seem of no value... ‘‘ we will sustain the one, and de- 
spise the other.” 

It takes a war to bring home to the unreflecting rich how 
we are all God’s pensioners, and that there are plain things that 
money cannot buy. But not allrich menareso blinded to other 
things in life and deaf to the cries of the needy and the poor. 
“ Job was rich, it is true, but he was not'the slave of money. 
He had wealth but he was the master, not the slave of it” 
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(St. John Chrysostom). Rich and poor alike are ultimately 
separated from their possessions and the difference between 
Dives and Lazarus in this world is of no importance. We 
must all use this world (I Cor. VII. 31 — Knox translates 
“those who take advantage of what the world offers, must 
not take full advantage of it’’), i.e. use it for a purpose out- 
side itself, to buy us into heaven. 

But the most wonderful thought of all is that we have 
a Father in heaven who loves us and never ceases to care for 
us. In the light of that truth poverty or affliction or bereave- 
ment is seen for what it is, for what we shall recognise it to 
be after death. St. Ignatius’ loss of his leg, or St. Thérése’s 
tuberculosis, or St. Patrick’s enslavement — we now see as 
blessings. These saints, even in their lives, accepted them 
as blessings. ... All creation is very dear to God, but we are 
His “‘ little flock.” No matter how the world rages against 
His chosen ones, we must never feel abandoned or alone. 

We should reflect often and deeply on a phrase we trip 
over in prayer, “‘ our total dependence on Him.” Read and 
Meditate Psalm 103, also Deut. XXXII., —— ¥. 3K; 

‘as the eagle enticing her young to fly.. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Luke VII. 11-16. 
- Jesus had come from Caphernaum, ‘his own city,’ with 


His disciples. Naim (more probably Nain) is reached after 
a journey of twenty-five miles. At the gate of the town 
the group meets an unusually large funeral procession. An 
only son had been cut off in the first bloom of manhood. 
Widowhood and childlessness, amongst the greatest of 
woman’s griefs in all countries, were to Jewish mothers, who 
nourished the Messianic hope, a most grievous affliction from 
God. 

The reaction of Christ is immediate. Suffering always 
touches His compassionate heart. The Greek verb here is 
intensive. Approaching, He comforts the Mother, “‘ Weep 
Not.” Sharing a grief is always an alleviation of it. But 
Christ does not pass on, feeling as we do when we sympathise 
with such a grief the pathetic ineffectiveness of our wishes. 
Christ turns to the carriers, lays His hand upon the stretcher 
and bids them stop. 
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_ The body was not coffined but wrapped in linen ban- 
dages (after his being raised from the dead, Lazarus had to be 
loosed from them) was carried on a frame or stretcher. Walk- 
ing in such a funeral, then, in full view of the corpse, must 
have tended to make people more recollected and awed by 
death. Christ approaches not with the timidity which men 
instinctively feel in the presence of a corpse, but with sure- 
ness and dignity. No words could possibly better the simple 
command of Christ. ‘I say to thee.” With these words 
tempests had been calmed, devils expelled. Now death 
itself obeys. 

“ He gave him to his mother.’”” We must not miss this 
gesture, so expressive of Christ’s humanity and kindliness. 
Unnecessary, of course, but how revealing of Our Redeemer’s 
courtesy ! 

One can readily imagine the behaviour of the crowd. 
Note the words of St.. Luke—fear first possessed them. Real 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; it is not a sort of panic. 

Afterwards the crowds from Caphernaum will forget this 
moment, but there is no denying their present sincerity. It 
is the way of crowds to forget and change. Is it a weakness 
of crowds only ? 

I. HUMAN SYMPATHY : 

Christ was man. Nowhere is His humanity more evi- 
dent than in His thoughtfulness and pity for the broken and 
suffering. ...We like to have no contact with suffering; a 
visit to a hospital distresses us ; we pass suffering by ‘ on the 
other side of the road’ like the Levite in the story ot the 
Prodigal Son. 

Yet this command of charity is stressed for us again and 
_ again. Christ’s love for us is to be the model and measure 
of our love for one another (John XV., 12) ; exercise of bro- 
therly charity is the tést of our being spiritually alive (x John 
III, 14) ; upon it we are judged before the throne of God. 

Consider, too, this example and lesson of Christ as a force 
in the history of the world. Contrast His with the pagan 
attitude. Gradually civilisation becomes informed with 
Christian ideals; pity for the weak and needy becomes almost- 
universal in the Christian world; hospitals, alms houses, leper 
houses multiply; new orders devote themselves to works of 
charity. The ‘new commandment’ has, the face 


of the earth. 
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To-day, as the departmentalising of life increases, many 
are inclined to leave these things as works of Social Welfare 
to a Department of State. Nothing can lesson the need of 
oat sympathy in every Christian. We neglect it at our 


2. PRESENCE OF GOD: 

The crowds who witnessed the miracle of raising the 
young man were struck with awe and fear of God, whose 
nearness they felt. So some sensational event brings home 
with the brightness of a lightning flash the truth of the near- 
ness and greatness of God. But such wonders as that at 
Fatima, when the sun revolved in the heavens like a wheel 
of fire, are rare. Yet every day wonders no less great sur- 
round us; birth and growth in nature, the changing seasons. 
Material cares and fussing about trifles obscure for us the 
great truth that we stand in the presence of the all-seeing, 
wonder-working God. 

What a lively sense of this great truth is possessed by 
devoted and chosen souls, Carmelite nuns, Trappist monks, 
who rise in the night to adore Him and praise His omnipo- 
tence cf. PSCXXXVIII. 7-12‘ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit.’ 

Our forgetting Him only increases the fear which this 
truth should inspire in us. All things are naked and open 
to His eyes ; His all-seeing eye beholds our inmost thoughts, 
our deceits, our shame. It will little avail us to say of the 
day of judgment, when hardly the just man will be safe, “ If 
I had only known.” 

The angels of God who stand in His presence never cease 
to proclaim His holiness. Thinking of the presence of God, 
we must think too of His holiness and that must convince 
us of our sinfulness and unworthiness. Like the sinful woman 
at the feet of Our Redeemer. Like Peter, ‘‘ Depart from me 
for I am a sinful man ” (Luke V., 7). ‘‘ Lord I am not worthy 
to stand under the heavens that your hands have made, much 
less to enter the roof where your sacramental presence abides.”’ 

St. Francis would say over and over again in the grotto 
of Alverno like a sorrowful litany : ‘“‘ My most dear Lord and 
Master, what am I in comparison with thee, a miserable earth 
worm, a poor and useless servant.” 


St. Patrick's College, J. G. MCGARRY 
Maynooth. 
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AND REVIEWS 


Religion in Russia 


Through God's Underground, by 
“Fr. GEORGE,” as told to Gretta 
Palmer. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, 1949. ros. 6d. 


Like many other watchers of the 
Eastern sky I thought, before I 
read this book, that the Red Star 
had settled over Russia. Koest- 
ler’s absorbing picture of the hor- 
ribly callous, indoctrinated young 
Communist in ‘Darkness At 
Noon” seemed compelling, and to 
all appearances the Godless pro- 
gramme of Marx and Lenin was 
-being carried out very thoroughly 
. in Russia. True, there was the 
challenging voice of Monsignor Ful- 
ton Sheen from America in 1948. 
“Christian civilisation with its 
Hebraic roots and fruits,” he said, 
“has millions of adherents, not 
only here but in Russia.” He 
suggested that Communism in Rus- 
sia is something artificial and im- 
permanent, a sort of mistletoe 
growth clinging precariously to a 
somewhat wind-shaken but essen- 
tially sound old tree. But this 
re-assuring attitude could hardly 
overcome what appeared to be a 
terrible and abiding fait-accompli. 
What Comte had hoped for, what 
Dostoievsky dreamed—man _ sup- 
planting God—had been realised 
in Soviet Russia, and it seemed 
best to write Russia off until, per- 
haps, the hand of God or a chain 
of Rosaries might alter what no. 
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human force seemed capable of 
changing. 

In the face of such pessimism, 
Through God’s Underground, the 
story of the wartime adventures of 
“Fr. George,” is an interesting and 
eminently consoling book. 

For a priest who filled in turn 
the office of doctor, professor, sani- 
tation officer, factory-worker and 
plumber with Nazis, Fascists and 
Reds hovering around him, there 
must have been a strong tempta- 
tion to portray himself as a cas- 
socked Pimpernel. This he does 
not do. He may indeed lapse 
once or twice into quite pardonable 
comment on diplomatic or strategic 
errors, but the very maivete and un- 
pretentiousness of such criticism 
do not distract us from the main 
current of his thought. His es- 
sential pre-occupation is with Christ 
and His dealings with the people 
now concealed behind the Com- 
munist curtain. And how is Christ 
faring? One-third of us be- 
lieve in Christ,’ a Red Army friend 
had told me at the front and it 
had startled me. Now I began 
to think that even this estimate 
might be too low.” ‘Fr. George” 
draws this conclusion, it seems, 
after mature consideration of the 
facts and. practical, very. practical, 
acquaintance with the methodical, 
dauntless working .of the Christian 
underground .movement in Russia, 
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“We Russians are a religious the “ father of Catholicism in Rus- 
people,” says a Russian General. sia.” His plan for Russia—the 
“‘The regime has had many failures _ plan of which ‘,Fr. George’’ is ob- 
in the past two decades; none has_ viously thinking—is summed up 
been more complete than the effort in the striking words which end 
to destroy religion. There are the introduction to his ‘‘ La Russie 
areas near where I live in which et l’Eglise Universelle”—‘‘I have 
a Church service has not been held come to utter this Amen on behalf 
since 1920. But I could take of the Eastern Slavs. I have 
you into homes there where a hid- come to utter this Amen in the 
den icon is still brought out nightly name of a hundred million Russian 
for the family prayers. I could Christians in the firm and full con- 
tell you of young couples who seek vviction that they will not disown 
out the old people and beg them me. Your watchword, O people 
to try to remember the words of of the World, is free and universal 
the Orthodox wedding ceremony, theocracy, the true solidarity of 
and to say it over them so that the all nations and classes, a Christian- 
marriage may be sanctified. Par- ity realised in social life and politics 
ents baptise their babies in Great made Christian.” Russia, it seems, 
Russia; there is a vast religious has not disowned him. Professor 
activity binding us all together. R., a Colonel in the Red Army 
It is the one thing we can success- and a member of the “ intellectual 
fully conceal from the M.V.D.; resistance,’’ tells ‘Fr. George’: ‘“‘ The 
even they are unable to ferret out years of the Stalinist terror have 
the fact that a man has begun his prepared Russia for a _ great 
day’s work with a silent prayer.” destiny. ...These decades of horror 
, have completely swept away the 
‘It would be an interesting, if debris of the past, so that we begin 
rather academic, task to try to on a clean sheet to write a new 
assess the influences, apart from chapter in world history. We 
the grace of God, behind this ap- are preparing the ‘plan’ for Rus- 
parently flourishing Christian life. sia, first. But the ‘plan’ will, 
Intellectuals seem inclined to over- in the end, be Russia’s gift to the 
emphasise the decadence and whole modern world. The ‘plan’ 
sterility of Orthodox Theology. is Russian through and through: 
The term ‘“‘ mystic” was vaguely its spiritual father was Vladimir 
applied to pious Russians, indica- Soloviev, the nineteenth century 
tive of their impracticality in philosopher whom the Czars sent 
worldly matters rather than of into exile. Soloviev’s books are 
their achievement in things of the the most precious treasures of the 
spirit. Hopes of a Russian spring resistance library. Read them, if 
are being placed in lay intellectuals you would understand what is 
like Vladimir Soloviev, the Russian happening in Russia _ to-day.” 
Newman who died in exile in 1900, Maritain came via Bergson and 
expelled from home because God Peguy into the Church. Who 
had ordained: that: he- should be can assess -what- fruits ‘the works 
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of Soloviev, the ‘‘ prophet of Divine 
Humanity,” have borne during the 
intervening years and vay bear in 
days to come ? 


“ Fr. George” tells, too, of heroic 
priests who have fearlessly, and 
for years, been doing for their fel- 
lows what Cardinal Suhard startled 
us by inaugurating in Paris a few 
years ago. These men are moving 
around as members of the working 
- community in Russia, sharing like 
toils, facing like dangers and trying, 
indefatigably, to keep the light of 
faith alive in a very fetid atmo- 
sphere. 


“The minstrel was an ageing man 
with a serene and beautiful face. 
He had a fine sense of drama; he 
interwove the songs that everyone 
‘could sing with long narrative 
chants....To my astonishment, I 
realised that the minstrel’s voice 
was leading in a Russian Easter 
hymn, ‘ Christos voskvese. . .Christos 
voskrese...’ On the outskirts of 
the crowd an old man’s voice was 
taised. Soon half the swaying 
crowd was singing with him.... 
These minstrels keep the old.-re- 
ligious songs alive....They are re- 
_ ligious men-and they are making 
life better for us all.”. Surely an 
idyllic scene touched with the 
heroic colour of far-off days. . 


“One-third of us believe in 
Christ.” What of the remainder ? 
We may find it easy to imagine the 
ecstasy with which a convert Neo- 
platonist reads the first chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John. It is not 

so easy for us to grasp the joyous 
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reaction of a pagan to the Gospel 


truth. Readers of France 
Pagan” will recall the Abbé 
Godin’s repeated references to the 
insatiable thirst among Paris pagans 
for a mystique—souls surfeited with 
the world and with a nightmare 
emptiness within them, longing 
passionately for an ideal, for an 
idea, a mere word to cling to. ‘“‘ Fr. 
George,” in several conversations 
with Red soldiers, men and women, 
found this very symptom—sad, 
disillusioned people grasping pain- 
fully at a gratifying mystique and 
responding generously when it was 
given them. 


Such then, according to this book, 
is the state of Christianity in Russia.. 
Clear evidences of a lively faith 
everywhere, it seems, not the old- 
time grovelling, State-pampered . in- 
stitution, but a Russian Church 
vecens a vulneve, struggling on, proud 
in its terrible mass-martyrdom. - Is 
the picture too optimistic? One 
easily succumbs to the naive charm 
of the book,.a thing which. makes 
final judgment difficult. 45 Fr. 
George,” .we .are sure, states . the 
facts. as they. appeared to him. 
One can accept his facts without 
necessarily accepting his  con- 
clusions. It is possible. that 
his discovery of incontrovertible 
and. unexpected evidence of a hid- 
den Christian life in Russia led him 
to assess it too highly. The in- 
dividual reader can best decide this 
for himself. 
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About the Film. 


* Focus. A Monthly Film Review. 
30 pp. 6d. 


* International Film Review. A 

' Quarterly Publication of The In- 
ternational Catholic Cinema Office 

_{O.C.LC.). £1 yearly. 


Pius XI has laid it down in 

Vigilanti Cura that Catholics 
“must make full use of the tech- 
nical ability of experts and not 
permit the waste of effort and of 
money by the employment of 
amateurs.”” When Catholics take 
the Pope’s advice, we have a film 
such as Monsieur Vincent which 
received universal applause from 
the film critics in England and the 
Continent. Yet Monsieur Vin- 
cent was not so enthusiastically 
received by the Irish public, and 
one is forced to the conclusion that 
we need not only good films but 
a film public educated to appreciate 
good films. 
Catholic Film Society is 
interested mainly in educating the 
public and for this purpose it _pro- 
duces a film magazine, Focus,* and 
- translates and publishes the Inéer- 
national Film Review.* Focus 
concentrates on giving short, 
sensible reviews of current films. 
But it also publishes articles which 
deal with the moral (or amoral) 
background of the popular film 
which here in Ireland fills up a 
programme or carries us on from 
one fairly tolerable film to another. 
There are articles, for example, in 
the. January, February and March 
issues on “‘ Vocation in the Films,” 
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“Use of Films for Catholic Pub- 
licity,”’ excellent notes for a film 
course, an article by Douglas Hyde 
on “ Communism and the Cinema.” 
The quality of the articles and 
reviews is so high that one regrets 
that they do not reach a wider 
public through, say, the daily and 
weekly papers. But, do the public 
read film reviews and, if they read 
them, are they influenced by them ? 
If we are to judge by the film- 
queues, we must say no to both 
of these questions. Focus has a 
cover not quite worthy of its con- 
tents. 

Its international counterpart, The 
International Film Review, pub- 
lished quarterly at 5s., is different. 
This is a well-dressed, rather tech- 
nically written, film magazine with 
some excellent illustrations, articles 
and reviews for those who take a 
more intellectual view of films. 
The editors and staff of the I.F.R. 
obviously take quite literally Pius 
XI’s statement, “ There does not 
exist to-day a means of influencing 
the masses more potent than the 
cinema.” From the articles pub- 
lished it is clear that they do not 
favour the view that since the 
film has come to stay, it is sufficient 
that definitely immoral scenes 
should be cut by Church or State 
Censorship. Vigilance Committees, 
the League of Decency eé¢ alia have 
done excellent work, and long may 
they prosper, but something more 
constructive is needed. The 
amoral, sub-adult materialistic film 
is most insidious when, nicely cut, 
it fails to provoke criticism or stim- 


ulate a delighted and detailed account 
of its high spots in the factory or at 
the street corner. 


The International Film Review 
is published in three editions—Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish. It is 
published by the International 
Cinema Office, whose function it 
is to translate into action the direc- 
tive of Pius XI “to set up a per- 
manent national reviewing office 
in order to be able to promote 
good motion pictures’’ (not merely 
to use the scissors upon the Holly- 
wood or English escapist film). 

The English or Irish reader may 
at first be at a loss in reading this 
review because it concerns itself 
mainly with Continental films. 
However, it is possible to gather 
an idea of the scope of the review 
by giving at random some of the 
articles and writers in the copy 
at hand. 

“The Faith and The Film”— 
Robert Speaight. 

“Can Films Save Humanity ? ’— 
Andrew Buchanan. 

“The Films and A Christian Order ” 
—Douglas Woodruff. 

“Was Jacob and the Christ on the 
Screen ?”’—This is preceded by 
a most informative and inspiring 
article (illustrated) on the Apoca- 
lyptic film on the life of Christ, 
now being made by Abel Gance. 

“ British Films ’—C. A. Lejeune. 

“The Trail of The Slug ’—Camp- 
bell Dixon. 

The names of the contributors 
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to the J.F.R. show that Pius XI’s 
advice on employing experts is 
kept in mind. There are sections 
(with articles by various writers) on 
Film Festivals, Children and Films, 
New Techniques, Catholic Film 
Enterprises, The Italian Cinema, 
an up-to-date review of film 
activities throughout the world, 
and an excellent commentary. 


Nearly every young person goes 
to the cinema nowadays. The 
country lad regularly cycles to the 
pictures in the local town and car- 
ries back material for occasional 
meditation during the coming week. 
And lest he should forget the 
glamour-world of Hollywood, the 
Sunday newspaper will keep its 
memory fresh. It is unwise to 
ignore the work done by films in 
Ireland in the cause of cultural 
materialism. Though many films 
to-day are, admittedly, sub-adult, 


they cannot be dismissed as being 


beneath an adult’s notice, and 
certainly not a_ priest’s. The 
cinema is the continuation school 
for most of our young Irish workers, 
and what is learned there should 
interest us enormously. ; 

The International Film Review 
and Focus analyse films as they 
appear and give their readers the 
benefit of a balanced criticism 
that is always well principled and 
frequently amusing. 


GERARD HERBERT 


Shorter Notices. 


The Magnificent MacDarney by 
John D. Sheridan. The Talbot 
Press. 8s, 6d. 


Fiddlers’ Green by Patrick Purcell. 
The Talbot Press. 8s. 6d. 


‘Tue Furrow 
First of all, the blurb on John 
D. Sheridan’s book does him a 
great injustice in placing MacDar- 
ney in the company of Falstaff 
-and Micawber. Sheridan does 
what Shakespeare and Dickens 
failed to do with their heroes—he 
-sees through MacDarney.  Follow- 
ing the example of Shakespeare, 
the world has glibly classified the 
Falstaffs and Micawbers and Mac- 
‘Darneys as “lovable rogues.” 
“Sheridan’s MacDarney is a_tho- 
roughly mean and shabby scoun 
drel. The great talent which he 
undoubtedly possesses and which 
earns for him the cognomen 
** Magnificent” only serves to ex- 
‘aggerate his miserable selfishness 
by giving us a glimpse of what he 
might have been. Even his con- 
version is small, a grudging tribute 
to the mercy of God and the prayers 
of Mrs. MacDarney. One might 
say of the fatal accident that ended 
his wretched life, vaptus est ne 
malitia mutaret intellectum ejus. 
Many people judge the MacDarneys 
of the world too lightly. When 
- they laugh at MacDarney’s jokes 
‘and enjoy his puffed-up, shabby 
grandiloquence, they seldom think 
.of the Mrs. MacDarney who sits at 
home, waiting for the only relief 
that can come to her sort, whose 


Catholic 


sole consolation in life is that she 
will soon be dead. 


Sheridan has unmasked the 
Magnificent MacDarney and his 
blood brothers all over the world. 
He has also filled in the canvas 
with many colourful characters, 
the family and the neighbours, and 
even the absent but clearly re- 
cognisable John Alphonsus, true 
son of his father. Nobody should 
fail to read this book. 


Fiddlers’ Green is not by any 
means as fine a piece of work. 
Mark O’Dea, who seems to have 
the angelic property of agility, and 
can alternate with bewildering 
rapidity between Ireland (too 
emerald), America (too nickelodeon) 


-and the Continent of Europe (too 


vague), is the most carefully drawn 
character in the book. But Pat- @ 
rick Purcell’s weakness at character @ 
sketching is well offset by his fine | 
descriptive writing and his intimate 
knowledge of the life of a newspaper 
man. _ For all its incredible plot 
it is an exciting story, and—what 
is rare nowadays—there is a clean 
atmosphere  throughut. 


Fiddlers’ Green, I think, would 


make a very enjoyable film. 
SEAN TIERNAN 


